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CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  OEZBEGS. 

BY  ARMIN1U8  VAMBERY. 

'IT'^HERE  the  bounilless  Ilyrcanian  desert  approaches  the 
y  V  Oxus,  a  river  in  central  Asia,  celebrated  far  back  in  an¬ 
cient  history,  which,  bendinjj  here  at  a  ri<;ht  angle,  takes  its 
course  northwards  to  Lake  Aral,  lies  Khiva,  the  capital  of 
the  Khanat  Khiva,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  or  arm  of  the  Oxus,  called  Ilazrcti  Pehlivan.  Striking, 
indeed,  is  the  contrast  between  this  tract  of  land,  on  the 
rii'ht  bank  of  the  river,  so  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  the 
deserts  and  fathomless  oceans  of  sand,  which  extend  on  all 
sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  but  quite  as  striking  and 
remarkable  is  the  difference  between  the  social  relations 
of  the  Oezbegs,  as  exhibited  in  Khiva,  their  capital,  and 
those  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  not  excepting  their 
immediate  neighbors  in  Persia  and  Bokhara. 

Restrained  l)y  the  formidable  barrier  of  this  perilous 
desert,  Asiatic  conquerers  have  seldom,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time,  made  the  ancient  Khahrezm  the  arena  of  their 
savage  deeds  of  arras.  Whilst  its  eastern  neighbor,  the 
ancient  Sogdiana,  lay  on  the  high-road  along  which  the 
mighty  waves  of  Altaic  nations  rolled  westwanl  from  the 
valley  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  or  the  inspired  sons 
of  Arabia  once  advanced  victorious  as  far  as  Kashgar  and 
Yarkend,  leaving  behind  them  on  the  Zerefshan  traces  of 
their  power,  Khiva,  situated  farther  distant,  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  exempt  from  foreign  influence.  Dshingis  and 
Nadir  alone  sent  hither  a  portion  of  their  troops.  The  for¬ 
mer  maintained  his  supremacy  a  few  short  months,  the  lat¬ 
ter  only  a  few  weeks.  The  rude  and  imi)Ctiious  nature  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  still  ruder  spirit  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  on  its  borders,  have  always  been  powerful  obstacles  to 
foreign  invaders.  No  wonder  then,  tlmt  in  spite  of  Islam- 
bm,  and  a  few  surviving  traces  of  Iranic  refinement,  we 
discover  in  Khiva  the  genuine  spirit  of  ancient  Niguric  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  the  impress  of  that  primitive  Tureo-Tataric 
life,  which  at  the  present  day  we  meet  with  nowhere  in  Tur¬ 
kestan,  nowhere  in  western  jVsia,  nowhere  else  among  the 
Turco-Tatarie  tribes  but  here.  It  is,  therefore,  well  worth 
the  trouble  to  make  a  small  excursion  to  Khiva,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  nearer  view  of  this  picture.  In  books  of  travel  a 
reader  finds  but  faint  and  meagre  outlines.  Two  Russians, 
Miiravieff  and  Butenieff,  and  five  Englishmen,  Abbott,  Con- 
oily,  Shakspeare,  Richmond  and  Thompson,  who  have  been 
niy  predecessors  in  the  present  century,  have  not  been  able 
to  furnish  us  with  more  than  scanty  reports,  in  consecjuence 
of  the  thick  veil  of  mistrust  and  reserve  which,  on  their  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission,  obscured  their  area  of  observation.  Tliey 
dwelt  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  in  the  summer-palace, 
called  Abdul  Aziztbre  Ilavlisi,  the  usual  residence  of  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  could  observe  Oezbeg  life  only  so  fiir  as  it 
presented  itself  to  them  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  their 
official  abode.  Tliey  were  not  allowed  to  move  freely  about, 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  people,  or  to  gain  even  an  oc¬ 
casional  insight  into  their  daily  life.  Can  I  then  be  blamed, 
if  from  among  my  reminiscences  of  the  part  I  played  of  a 
jainted  Mollah,  an  honored  guest  from  Constantinople, 
I  should  wish  to  give  some  particulars  of  daily  life  at 
Khiva  ? 

As  Constantinople  must  be  seen  from  the  Bosporus,  to 
make  the  most  favorable  impression,  Ispahan  from  the 


southern  mountain-range  via  Nlajan,  Herat  from  the  road 
through  Khodsha  Abdulla  Ansari,  Bokhara  from  the  road  at 
Karakul;  so  a  traveller  should  approach  Khiva  by  tlie 
road  from  Merv  or  Deregbz  through  that  part  of  the  Kara- 
kum  (black  sand)  which  extends,  like  a  tongue,  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  Here  wo  come  at  once  from  a  bottom¬ 
less  waste  of  sand  to  verdant  meadows,  from  the  region  of 
tamarisks  to  delightful  elms  and  poplars,  from  the  chilling 
aspect  of  death  to  the  luxuriance  of  life  and  vegetation. 
Tlie  outwaril  appearance  of  this  capital,  together  with  the 
square  citadel,  rising  in  the  centre,  and  separated  by  four 
gates  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  offers  little  or  nothing  of 
interest  to  the  eye  accustomed  to  Asiatic  memorials,  or  of 
what  would  satisfy  his  ex[)ectation  of  a  capital.  To  wander 
through  this  chaos  of  houses  and  crenellated  courtyards 
would  not  repay  the  trouble.  We  will  merely  present  the 
reader  with  a  biril’s-eye  view,  and  make  him  in  this  manner 
acquainted  with  Khiva. 

Let  us  go  aloft.  The  compact  mass  of  houses,  in  which 
a  couple  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  are  distinguishable, 
is  the  citadel,  just  mentioned,  Itsh-Kale,  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign  and  some  of  the  principal  functionaries,  and 
where  the  bazar  and  the  higher  order  of  medresses  are 
situated.  Round  this  inner  quarter  of  the  city  extend  far 
and  wide  the  ganlens  and  public  squ.arcs.  Eastward  lies 
the  quarter  Or  Rehin  Bendi,  and  farther  off,  to  the  south¬ 
east,  the  reservoir  Bala  Hauz,  with  the  bazar  of  the  barbers 
contiguous  to  it,  just  as  in  Bokhara,  and,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  in  Kliokand  and  all  the  larger  towns  of  central 
Asia.  Looking  southward,  we  see,  in  all  its  extent,  the 
large  quarter  Jeni  B.azar;  to  the  west,  Jeni  Kale  and 
Raicnek;  to  the  north,  B.ahdshe,  with  the  reservoir  of 
the  same  name.  This  confused  mass  of  large  and  small 
buildings,  seen  from  above,  may  be  any  thing,  but  does  not 
convey  the  impression  of  a  capital ;  and,  but  lor  the  lew 
seattered  mommients,  marked  by  their  ornament  of  glazed 
tiles,  which  rise  from  the  multitude  of  yellow  clay  dwell¬ 
ings,  there  would  be  literally  not  a  single  point  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest,  for  a  change  from  its  fatigue. 

The  finest  view  is  Iroiu  the  short  tower  of  the  Medemin 
College.  Tills  tower  was  intended  to  have  been  a  third 
part  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  but  the  death  of  its  builder 
trustrated  his  plan.  From  this  point  appear  the  dome- 
shajxid  roofs  of  the  medresse  Ali  Khuli  Klian,  the  elegant 
dome  of  the  Hazret  i  F^hlivan,  and  some  private  dwelling- 
houses.  Farther  south-east,  the  mosque  Shaleker  strikes 
the  eye.  The  public  squares,  the  tanks  of  dirty  water,  and 
the  subterranean  baths,  Ibrm  a  very  disagreeable  prospect, 
and  it  is  a  refreshing  relief  to  the  spectator  to  look  beyond 
these  ancient  and  modern  monuments  of  Oezbeg  architec¬ 
ture,  upon  the  chain  of  pretty  summer-houses  on  the  right 
and  left,  with  their  gardens  luxuriant  wiUi  vegetation,  which 
skirt  the  fore-ground  of  the  horizon.  Nature  often  puts 
art  to  shame,  but  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in 
Khiva.  So  much  for  the  external  aspect  of  the  capital ;  we 
will  now  make  a  small  tour  round  the  interior,  and  inspect 
the  daily  life  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  summer’s  morning  in  Khiva  I  how  infinitely  its  charms 
surpass  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  low-lying  Bokhana, 
and  many  other  places  in  Turkestan,  familiar  to  me  I  The 
air,  although  only  for  a  short  time,  is  of  marvellous  purity. 
An  indescribable,  solemn  stillness  reigns  throughout  all 
nature ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  silent  image  of  tlie  surround- 
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desert  were  reflected  in  this  oasis  during  the  hours  of 
tlie  early  morning. 

By  three  or  lour  o’clock  everybody  has  crept  forth  into 
the  open  air  from  out  the  sijuare  mosquito-nets,  which  even 
the  poorest  j)erson  draws  over  his  felt  bed.  Attendance  at 
mos<juc  is  not  here,  as  in  Bokhara,  a  matter  of  obligation ; 
only  thick-headed  Molhihs,  and  the  orthodox  who  pay  court 
to  them,  are  seen  there  at  morning  prayer.  Stir  and 
activity,  but  only  sparsely,  can  be  seen  at  this  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals  and  the  public  water-tanks,  where  all 
are  engaged  in  performing  the  sacred  ablutions,  and  arran¬ 
ging  their  toilet  as  their  religion  prescribes.  Tlie  time 
occupied  by  j)rayer  is  shorter  than  in  Bokhara,  but  all  the 
longer  is  the  duration  of  the  breakfast  which  succeeds  it. 
Whilst  the  beau  monde  there,  on  the  Zerefshan,  are  refresh¬ 
ing  themselvee  with  tea,  here,  in  Kiva,  people,  at  this  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  lay  hold  of  the  huge  bowl  full  of  rice 
swimming  in  fat,  or  the  strengthening  dish  bdrck,  or  a 
savory  cutlet  of  mutton  or  horseflesh ;  nor  does  any  one, 
not  excepting  the  iirince  himself  and  CTandees,  go  to  his 
work  untd  he  has  thoroughly  e.atcn  his  nil,  a  business  with 
which  the  day  invariably  begins. 

In  the  bazars,  also,  and  public  streets  some  signs  of 
activity  and  life  are  at  this  hour  perceptible.  Activity  in¬ 
deed  it  is,  but  how  different  from  the  bazars  at  Bokh.ara, 
Karchis,  and  Samarkand  1  How  striking  is  the  contrast 
lietweeu  the  Tadshik  element  animated  by  the  lively  Iranic 
bloo<l,  and  the  sleepy  sedateness  of  a  group  of  clumsy  and 
ungainly  Oezbegsl 

ft  is  not  merely  in  the  fiery  expression  of  the  eye,  not 
merely  in  the  quickness  of  gesticulation,  the  picturesque 
turban,  the  light  c/iausxure,  the  short  upper  tunic,  the 
brighter  colors,  but  in  all  and  every  particular,  that  the 
c.ase  and  lightness  of  the  aborigines  of  Turkestan  forcibly 
contrast  with  the  Turkish  race,  for  centuries  their  close 
neighbors.  Tlie  Turk  sees  only  something  ridiculous  and 
humiliating  in  any  eager  and  impetuous  movement,  any 
outward  manifestation  of  feeling  or  excitement,  any  supple 
and  graceful  turn  of  the  hand  or  foot.  On  the  contrary, 
he  presses  ujKin  his  brow  a  cap,  several  pounds  in  weight, 
ami  shaped  like  a  stufled  sheeji-skin ;  he  wears,  even  in 
Uie  height  of  summer,  a  wadded  over-coat,  which  re.aches 
down  to  his  ankles,  and  is  buttoned  up  and  hermetically 
Sealed  from  top  to  bottom ;  his  boots  are  so  clumsy  and 
capacious  as  to  hold  at  least  one  large  bundle  of  straw  and 
throe  yards  of  linen ;  nay,  even  the  women  are  allowed  to 
make  but  a  sli'iht  difl'erence  in  their  head-dress  and  c/iaus- 
fure  from  that  of  the  men.  The  idea  of  heaviness,  in 
•whatever  manner  represented,  afibrds  them  pleasure.  It 
is  only  in  the  image  of  a  marble-litce  impassiveness  and 
gravity,  that  an  Oezbeg  can  discover  a  state  of  perlection. 

■Twice  a  week  only,  on  the  customary  market  days,  is 
Khiva  the  scene  of  more  animation.  Among  the  crowd 
of  town-traders  and  hawkers,  who  throng  the  narrow  space 
of  the  bazar,  move  men  and  women  from  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  their  wares.  It  is  chiefly  natural  products  and  those 
ot  primitive  indu.‘^try  which  are  exposed  for  sale.  In  the 
spring  you  see  long  pieces  of  linen,  of  a  thin,  loose  tex¬ 
ture,  colored  silk  stulls,  and  under-gai-ments,  which  have 
lieen  made  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Some  people 
are  .walking  about  with  large  pitc-hers,  similar  to  that  of 
Ivebekah,  which  has  become  historical.  These  pitchers 
cannot  be  jmt  down  on  the  ground,  but  only  placed  in  a 
leaning  position ;  and,  on  account  of  the  narrow  opening, 
tlui'vessel  has'to  be  broken  in  order  to  reach  its  contents, 
—  a  kind  of  syrup  called  shire,  which  is  prepared  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  country,  such  as  mulberries,  marillas, 
melons,  and  some  sort  of  small  plums.  Bread,  vegetables, 
and  any  other  victuals  are  sold  only  in  the  early  morning 
and  the  -evening,  and  never  in  such  large  quantities  as  iii 
other  Asiatic  towns,  since  every  Oezbeg  house-keeper,  how¬ 
ever  higli  in  rank,'  herself  prepares  daily  what  is  reijuired 
for  the  bouse. 

About  ten  o’clock  a  perceptible  silence  creeps  thro^h 
the  cool  rooms  of  the  -  bazar  and  the  public  streets.  The 
sun  in  Khiva  is  hot,  burning  hot,  and  the  nesta  of  the  Oez- 
begs,  addicted  .-as  .they  are  to  an  immense  amount  of  rest 
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and  ease,  begins  earlier  and  ends  later  than  in  any  other 
sister-town  of  Turkestan.  Long  before  this  hour  the  car». 
van  has  been  ready  for  the  journey,  and  has  lelt  the  town- 
the  trades-people  have  returned  from  the  market ;  the  arti¬ 
sans  in  their  workshops  and  the  students  in  the  medres^e3 
have  finished  their  morning  work.  Even  the  Kahn  has  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  ruler  at  an  early  hour  of  the  dav. 
All  withdraw,  and  at  noon  scarcely  any  one  is  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Khiva,  except  an  occasional  slave,  or  perhaps 
some  wandering  madman,  running  about  in  the  garb  of 
nature,  despite  the  burning  sun. 

I  preferred  generally  to  survey  the  scene  of  public  life 
from  .'ome  tea-shop,  in  the  cool  interior  of  which  many  a 
lo(iuacious  Oezbeg  or  poetical  bel  esprit  would  endeavor  to 
kill  time ;  but  often  I  felt  delighted  when  the  fourth  hour  of 
the  afternoon  arrived,  and  I  could  resume  my  study  in  th« 
open  air.  Tlie  best  and  most  faithful  representation  of  life 
and  customs  afforded  to  the  stranger,  is  witnessed  aloD" 
the  banks  of  the  Balahanz,  a  small  piece  of  water  to  the 
north-cast  of  Khiva.  This  pool,  and  indeed  the  whole 
neighborhooil,  arc  said  to  resemble,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
Rigistan  in  Bokhara,  but  it  is  not  kept  with  the  same  care, 
and  is  less  frequented  than  the  latter.  Several  tall  anJ 
shady  elms  fringe  the  water’s  edge,  and  here  and  there 
are  plots  of  ground  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  but  I  never 
mot  nero  with  life  so  varied  or  animated  as  in  Bokhara. 

Here  you  perceive  a  knot  of  elderly  Oezbeg  gentlemen, 
seated  in  a  close  circle  ujion  a  reed  mat  (buria),  and  reacb- 
ing  to  each  other  the  short-tulx'd  tshilim,  the  jiipe  of 
central  Asia,  whilst  the  most  honored  among  them  is 
serving  out  tea  from  a  teapot  covered  over  with  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  The  heat  of  the  day  and  the  warm  bevera|aj 
produce  together  a  visible  effect.  One  of  the  party  wipes 
off  the  perspiration  with  the  wide  sleeve  of  his  coat; 
another  rubs  his  brow  with  his  skin  cap,  which  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  slightly  raised,  but  which  tor  propriety’s  sake 
is  seldom  taken  off  in  public  places.  The  conversation  is 
carried  on  calmly  and  quietly ;  the  subject  is  generally 
politics,  that  is  to  say,  stories  of  robbers  and  brigandage, 
court  intrigues,  and  the  small  affairs  of  officials.  Religion 
is  here,  as  in  the  sister  Khanat,  confined  solely  to  the 
abodes  of  the  learned  and  recluse.  Often,  when  I  have 
been  standing  in  my  disguise  before  such  a  group,  shaking 
my  keshk'ul  ^beg^ar’s  trayl  before  them,  and  begging  alms, 
the  admiration  1  have  felt  for  the  dignified  and  earnest 
demeanor  of  these  people  has  kept  me  staring  at  them, 
even  after  several  among  them  had  untied  their  Tong  purses 
and  thrown  a  few  coins  towards  me. 

At  some  little  distance  from  this  group  is  seen  a  number 
of  young  dandies.  Their  garments  are  of  lighter  and 
more  gaudy  colors  ;  their  girdle  consists  generally  of  a  red 
Russian  kerchief,  and  the  sm.all  articles  of  daily  use,  which 
hang  down  from  it  on  the  left  side,  denote  clearly  the  rank 
and  age  of  the  wearer.  Tlieir  conversation  is  more  lively 
than  that  of  their  elders.  They  examine  each  other  with  care 
and  minuteness ;  but  the  remarks  on  this  Oezbeg  boulevard 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  handle  of  the  weapon  worn  at 
this  public  parade,  which  is  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  or 
to  the  quality  of  the  blade,  or  they  talk  of  horses  and  har¬ 
ness,  ot  ^e  “  lions  ”  of  the  day,  renowned  for  their  bravery, 
of  the  dbeds  of  heroism  on  marauding  expeditions  (a/a- 
mans),  and  so  forth- 

In  another  spot  are  gathered  the  youths  of  hope  and 
promise,  for  age  alone,  and  not  rank,  forms  here  the  line 
of  separation.  One  of  them  has  brought  with  him  a  falcon, 
and  IS  diverting  the  company  by  letting  it  loose  among 
some  harmless  sparrows.  Others  again  find  pleasure  in 
watching  an  encounter  between  two  rams,  or  a  partridge- 
fight,  —  a  sport  confined  to  Khiva,  —  for  which  the  birds 
are  early  tamed,  and  provided  with  sharp  spurs.  Then 
there  are  a  number  of  blind  men,  sturdy  beggars,  reciting 
the  Koran,  and  especially  Bachshis  (troubadours^,  who 
move  undisturbed  from  one  group  to  another,  performing 
either  their  own  or  other  people’s  compositions,  and  ^ving 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene  by  the  inspiriting  strain  w 
their  music. 

In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  spend  some  three  or  fonr 
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hours  together,  until  at  iast  prayers  and  the  approach  of 
evening  send  them  to  their  homes.  Tlie  streets  in  Khiva, 
»s  in  all  the  towns  of  central  Asia,  soon  become  deserted, 
nnd  solitude  reigns  almost  unbn)ken  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  evening.  Ine  pashebu  (watchmen  and  policemen)  per¬ 
ambulate  every  part  of  this  labyrinth  of  houses,  beginning 
their  round  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  citadel,  and  bran¬ 
dishing  with  martial  ardor  their  huge  sticks,  armed  with 
iron  rings.  Woe  betide  die  man  whose  way  lies  past  them, 
it’  he  has  ventured  out  without  a  lantern,  or  is  passing 
along  die  street  in  a  noisy  manner  or  a  somewhat  jovitu 
mood.  Nay,  their  C|uiet  but  authoritative  glance  of  securi¬ 
ty  penetrates  even  into  the  interior  of  the  houses.  They 
know  exactly  those  youthful  knight-errants  of  society,  who 
carelessly  sally  forth  on  some  forbidden  love-adventure,  or 
join  in  carousals  and  other  amusements,  contrary  to  the 
national  ideas  of  morality.  And  since  they  are  tolerably  well 
rewarded  for  the  discovery  of  any  supposed  crime  or  otl'ence, 
it  is  easily  explained  why  they  devote  themselves  with 
such  unobstructed  zeal  to  their  business  of  espionage,  and 
take  such  immense  pains  to  effect  the  publication  of  a 
scandal.  But  a  terrible  fate  awaits  the  delincpient  thus 
captured,  for  even  the  most  trifling  offence,  as  we  should 
esteem  i^  is  there  punished  with  death. 

On  some  occasions  Khiva  assumes  the  appearance  of 
more  than  ordinary  stir  and  excitement ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  army  sets  out  on  service,  or  some  high  officer  of 
state  departs  to  take  the  field,  or  e.specially  when  the  Khan 
leaves  his  residence  in  town,  however  short  a  period  he 
may  be  absent.  Kven  when  he  takes  his  orilinary  rides  he 
is  subjected  to  certain  ceremonies  which  are  strictly  ob¬ 
served.  Two  hours  before  his  departure  the  loud  and 
shrill  sound  of  trumpets  from  the  tower  announces  to  the 
people  that  soon  they  will  be  permitted  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves  with  a  sight  of  their  sovereign’s  countenance. 
Quickly  those  shops  in  tlie  bazars,  past  which  the  pro¬ 
cession  will  go,  are  decorated  with  bright-colored  cotton 
stuffs  and  kerchiefs ;  every  one  takes  his  position,  ready  to 
make  deep  obeisance,  and  should  even  the  royal  company 
pass  diiily  through  the  same  street,  still  the  same  profound 
gravity  and  solemn  devotion  is  uniformly  manifested  by  the 
jopulace.  For  centuries  this  ceremony  has  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  whoever  has  seen  the  present  Khan  of  Khiva 
in  public  will  realize  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  solemn 
procession  of  a  Timur,  Sultan  Illalimud  of  Giznee,  and 
other  central- Asiatic  princes,  celebrated  in  tlie  Middle  Ages. 
The  procession  is  headed  by  two,  four,  or  six  trumpeters, 
uiarcliing  in  file,  the  horrible  noise  of  whose  instruments 
would  pierce  the  tym^  anum  of  even  an  Oezbeg  rustic. 
Behind  them  are  several  shatirs  (runners),  who  w’ear  bells 
on  their  ankles  and  thighs,  and  look  very  strange  in  their 
red  garments  and  pointed  head-gear,  ^en  follow  three 
or  four  jettek  (led  horses),  richly  caparisoned,  which  are 
led  by  the  bridle,  and  step  proudly  along ;  and  ne.xt  ap- 

Eears  the  mehter  —  a  kind  of  minister  of  the  interior  —  on 
orseback,  attended  by  a  small  retinue.  Behind  him  comes 
the  minister  of  police,  who  is  also  chief  executioner ;  he  is 
likewise  on  horseback,  and  brandishes  a  hu^e,  silver-stuil- 
ded  baton.  Immediately  after  him  rides  his  Majesty  the 
Khan,  generally  in  a  sleepy  attitude,  without  a  sign  of 
majesty,  or  of  what  passes  in  Europe  for  chivalry  and 
stateliness.  Sometimes  two  servants  walk  by  his  side,  on 
the  right  and  left,  who  answer  the  greeting  “  Selam 
tleikum  ”  of  his  subjects,  with  an  “  Aleikum  e  seleam,”  since 
his  Koyal  Highness  thinks  the  trouble  too  great  to  respond 
in  person,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head,  to  the  salutes 
wd  acclamations  of  welcome  that  await  him.  Behind  the 
Khan  walk  the  Inaks,  four  grandees  of  the  Khanat,  in 
company  with  the  children  and  male  relations  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  prince.  A  whole  crowd  of  servants  conclude  the  pro¬ 
cession. 

In  addition  to  such  moments  of  popular  excitement,  life 
m  Khiva  presents  an  extremely  animated  and  solemn  aspect 
at  the  time  of  the  Noruz  (the  festival  of  the  New  Year). 
This  festival  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  is  celebrated  with 
Well-known  solemnity  in  Iran ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
held  in  great  estimation  throughout  central  Asia,  and  espe¬ 


cially  in  Khiva,  because  here  Islamism  was  comparatively 
far  less  successful  in  effacing  the  ancient  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  Parsec  civilization  than  in  Bokhara,  where  the 
Noruz,  although  considered  of  high  imjmrtance  as  late  as 
the  period  of  the  Samanides,  is  now  almost  entirely  prohibit¬ 
ed,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  Islamitic 
law. 

In  Khiva,  as  in  Iran,  this  festival  is  celebrated  at  the 
time  of  the  spring  etptinox ;  but  with  less  astronomical  ex¬ 
actness  here  than  in  the  Persian  capital,  for  want  of  an  ac¬ 
curate  calendar.  A  few  d.ays  before  the  appointed  time,  the 
city  magnates  ropau-  to  the  Khan,  in  oriler  to  obtfun  his 
permission  to  celebrate  the  least.  They  bring  with  them, 
as  presents,  either  fruit  or  sweetme.ats,  serveil  upon  large 
wooden  saucers  (I'onrf.sAn),  and  receive  other  presents  in  re¬ 
turn,  mostly  knives  with  ornamented  handles,  handsome 
robes,  or  pieces  of  cloth.  The  whole  of  this  interview  is, 
of  course,  a  formal  affair  of  civility,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Khan  condescends  accordingly,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  political  relations,  to  fix  the  duration  of  the 
festival  for  either  five  or  seven  days.  Before  the  appointed 
time  arrives,  tents  are  erected,  in  all  the  public  squares. 
By  so  doing,  the  inhabitants  of  Khiva  pay  homage  to  a 
national  passion,  viz.,  to  leave  their  dwellings,  which,  be¬ 
ing  built,  are  station.'iry,  and  therefore  distasteful  to  their 
ideas  for  at  least  a  few  days,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  lestival 
lasts.  In  this  manner  they  turn  nomads  lor  a  time.  What¬ 
ever  their  houses  possess  in  the  w.ay  of  elegance  or  comtbrt, 
whatever  savory  1o.k1  or  sweetmeats  are  contained  in  their 
store-rooms,  all  is  removed  to  the  tent ;  the  great  and 
wealthy  even  erect  tents  lor  their  guests ;  in  a  word,  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  some  influential  guest  were  expected  by  each 
and  all.  This  guest,  whose  arrival  is  thus  eagerly  awaited, 
is  the  Noruz,  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  aw.akening  of 
nature,  —  that  nature,  which  to  an  Eastern,  destitute  of  art 
and  industry,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  West,  and  on  the  regulations  of  which  his  food 
and  clotliing,  his  welliire  or  misery,  his  very  existence 
depends. 

The  court  astrologer  having  signified  the  change  of 
the  year  from  the  pages  of  an  old  torn  almanac,  (juite 
out  of  date,  and  which  he  himself  does  not  understand,  the 
grandees  of  the  land  repair  on  a  solemn  visit  to  the  Khan, 
lie  awaits  their  arrival,  robed  in  his  festival  attire ;  and 
after  his  lips  have  pronounced  the  “  Ilait  kutlug  bolgai  ” 
(“  May  the  festival  be  propitious  1  ”),  aiyd  they  have  returned 
the  customary  salutation,  the  feast  begiss.  During  the  first 
three  days  uninterrupted  carousals,  incessant  feasting,  and  the 
everlasting  drinking  of  tea  embarrass  even  the  most  active  of 
Oezbeg  stomachs.  The  children  are  busy  coloring  eggs,  with 
which  they  divert  themselves  at  spring-time  here  in  the  far 
East,  in  Islamitic  Asia,  in  the  s.amc  manner  as  with  us  at 
Easter  in  Cluistian  Europe  ;  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and 
a  fact  which  lends  additional  interest  to  the  origin  of  this 
very  ancient  custom.  In  some  tents,  it  is  said,  the  table  is 
I  spread,  and  eating  carried  on  incessantly,  except  when  mo- 
I  mentarily  interrupted  to  receive  a  visitor,  or  for  the  per- 
[  formance  of  some  solemn  act,  as,  in  particular,  that  of  giv- 
.  ing  a  slave  his  freedom.  As  with  us  in  Europe,  the  faithiul 
servant  receives  a  New-Year’s  gift,  so  in  central  Asia,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Noruz,  the  master  is  in  the  habi^  of  eman¬ 
cipating  a  slave.  Tlie  Khan  also  provides  public  amuse¬ 
ments  from  his  private  purse.  Musicians  are  stationed  in 
various  places,  as  well  as  the  favorite  Bnchshis  and  jKipular 
I  rhymers ;  here  and  there  gigantic  cauldrons  are  kept  in 
’  readiness,  filled  with  rice  swimming  in  mutton-fat ;  tea  also  is 
I  served  out  at  the  expense  of  the  State ;  and  after  the  whole 
assembled  population  have  taken  their  fill,  wrestling  acro¬ 
bats,  rope-dancers,  and  camel  and  ram  fights  are  provided 
for  their  amusement.  Illuminations  even  are  not  forgotten, 
but  these  evince  an  extremely  primitive  power  of  invention. 
Old  worn-out  overcoats,  women’s  garments,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  same  kind,  are  dipped  in  rancid  fat,  and  are 
then  hung  up  on  tall  poles  in  variou^arts  of  the  town,  and 
!  set  fire  to  at  an  appointed  signal.  'The  crackling  noise  of 
I  the  flames  affords  peculiar  delight  to  Oezbeg  ears,  but  our 
European  public  would  ill  brook  this  foul-odored  display  of 
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pyrotechnics.  Similar  exhibitions  are  said  to  take  place  at 
the  celebration  of  a  victory.  On  these  occasions  musicians 
are  placed  upon  all  the  town  gates,  and  for  several  days  in 
succession,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  delight  the  multitude  as¬ 
sembled  below  with  the  deafening  noise  of  their  instruments. 
After  the  capture  of  Merv,  where  the  .Sarik-Turkomans  suf¬ 
fered  a  signal  defeat,  the  celebration  of  this  victory  lasted  in 
Kliiva  twelve  days. 

Together  with  the  above  details,  which  contribute  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Kharezm  wc 
will  give,  in  conclusion,  a  renume  of  the  ditterence  in  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  from  those  of  B(>khara. 

Khiva  bears  the  stamp  of  the  roughness  of  disposition  so  ’ 
characteristic  of  ancient  Tatars,  but  offers  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  their  taste  for  music,  poetry,  and  trivial  amusements. 
Islamitic  culture  and  refinement  of  manners,  according  to 
the  general  idea  in  Turkestan,  have  little  interest  for  the 
inhabitant  of  Khiva.  lie,  on  the  contrary,  loves  to  absorb 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  warlike  pictures  of  old 
times;  his  types  of  manly  virtue  are  Timur,  Mohammed 
Shah,  the  Kharezmian  and  £bu  Muslim :  in  a  word,  he  is 
characterized  by  a  strange  mixture  of  primitive  nomadic 
life  and  martial  impetuosity,  of  feelings  of  compassion  and 
un-hcard-of  cruelty,  of  an  idyllic  tranquillity  of  mind  and  a 
lust  for  universal  conquest.  He  cares  little  for  the  outer 
world  ;  the  inner  relations  of  daily  life  interest  him  perhaps 
for  a  day ;  and  although  extremely  happy  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  fertile  lands  on  the  lower  0-xus,  yet  neither 
the  prince  and  the  grandees,  nor  the  mollahs  and  the 
country  people  have  hitherto  exhibited  much  alarm  or 
dis(piietude  at  the  threat  of  Russian  occupation,  which 
hangs,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  over  their  heads.  Like 
his  kinsman  on  the  Bosjwrus,  whose  excliiination  is,  “Na- 
sibbakaliin”  (“Fate  we  shall  see”),  so  he  comprehends 
liis  whole  thoughts  and  cares  in  the  sentence,  “  Khudar  kala 
gani  ”  (“  As  Grod  wills  it  ”). 

In  Uokharii,  on  the  contrary,  whore  a  desire  for  Iranic 
culture  is  united  with  a  truly  Islamitic  and  ungovernable 
religious  fanaticism,  the  tadshik  ('i.e.,  Iranic)  population  has 
always  longed  for  the  flourishing  period  ot  the  Bagdad 
Khalifat,  or  of  a  Sultan  Hussein  Mirza  Beikeras,  to  return. 
The  civilization  of  Khiva  is  considered  identical  with  a 
Kirgiso-Turkomanic  rudeness  and  absence  of  refinement ; 
instc.ad  of  war,  Bukhara  seeks  for  learning  and  erudition ; 
the  charms  of  poetry  and  domestic  contentment  give  way 
to  the  attractions  of  outward  show  and  splendor.  And 
just  as  the  population  itself  contains  a  large  admixture  of 
Irano-Turanic  elements,  so  the  portrait  of  their  character  is 
crowded  with  the  most  unmistakable  features  of  these  two 
races. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

No  biography  has  ever  taken  its  readers  so  much  by  sur¬ 
prise  as  Mr.  Forster’s  life  of  Dickens.  That  early  observa¬ 
tion  must  have  supplied  Dickens  with  a  great  part  of  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  that  struggling  poverty  which,  as 
Mr.  Forster  truly  says,  “  is  nowhere  more  vividly  shown  than 
in  the  commoner  streets  of  the  ordinary  London  suburb,”  was 
plain.  That  he  had  introduced  more  recollections  of  his 
own  life  into  “  David  Copperfield  ”  than  into  any  other  of  his 
Itooks  was  plain  also.  But  the  most  careful  and  sympathizing 
re.ader  of  this  novel  could  not  have  guessed  that  the  two  most 
striking  chapters  in  it  were  a  mere  extract  from  an  unfin¬ 
ished  autobioirraphy  written  long  before  the  fancy  of  “  David 
Copperfield  ”  had  even  “  begun  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.” 
Considered  in  connection  with  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Mr.  Forster’s  lil'e,  tliese  two  chapters  stand  alone  in  liters 
ature.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  restrained  passion 
which  runs  through  them  ;  lor  the  wonderful  keenness  of  in¬ 
sight  which  originally  stored  up  the  materials ;  for  the  re¬ 
tentiveness  which  could  recall  every  memorandum  made  on 
tlie  mind  of  a  child  often  ;  for  the  passionate  self-commisera¬ 
tion  which  underlies  even  the  most  humorous  passages. 
They  supply  the  foundation  of  parts  of  almost  every  bcxik 
he  has  written.  They  serve  to  explain  the  limits  by  which 
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his  genius  was  marked  off  on  all  sides.  They  show  th.it 
Dickens  was  never  at  his  licst  except  when  describing  scenes 
and  characters  which  he  had  seen  in  his  earliest  childhood, 
or  on  which  his  childish  fancy  had  been  exercised.  11)6 
same  experience  could  not  have  had  the  same  results  if  it 
had  come  anv  earlier  or  any  Later  in  his  life.  If  his  father  lia(l 
been  in  the  Jklarshalsca  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth,  Dick¬ 
ens  would  not  have  had  the  same  sense  of  having  fallen 
from  something  better ;  and  in  losing  this  he  would  have 
lost  that  insight  into  tlie  poverty  he  describes,  which, 
while  it  requires  absolute  acquaintance  with  the  thing  de¬ 
scribed,  requires  also  an  external  stand-point  from  which  to 
survey  it.  To  men  born  in  rags,  as  to  men  born  in  purjjle, 
their  surroundings  come  too  naturally  to  make  much  impres¬ 
sion  on  them.  If  his  father  had  kept  out  of  the  Murshalsea 
two  or  three  years  longer,  Dickens  would  never  have  h.ad 
the  s.ame  hopelessness  of  conviction  that  he  was  never  to 
rise  from  the  degradation  he  so  loathed  and  resented,  and  so 
would  have  been  less  open  to  the  impression  it  made  on 
him.  The  iron  that  stamped  his  memory  with  every  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  old  house  at  Hungerford-stairs  was,  and 
needed  to  be,  an  iron  tliat  had  first  entered  into  his  soul.  It 
is  a  noticeable  feature  in  this  fragment  of  autobiography 
that  wherever  it  differs  from  the  version  of  it  publisheil  in 
“  Davhl  Copperfield  ”  it  differs  from  it  by  being  more  wrought 
up.  Most  men  having  thus  to  deal  with  a  chapter  from 
their  own  life  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  dress  it  in 
more  vivid  colors,  to  make  the  feeling  more  intense,  to  strive 
to  excite  in  the  reader’s  mind  a  stronger  sympathy  for  the 
hero  of  the  novel  than  could  be  created  by  unvarnished 
facts.  Dickens  felt  no  such  need.  Wherever  the  autobi¬ 
ography  and  the  novel  part  company  it  is  by  reason  of 
omissions  or  softenings  down  in  the  novel.  It  is  worth 
while  to  compare  a  few  passages.  This  is  David  Copper- 
field  speaking :  — 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  even  now  that  I  can  have 
been  so  easily  thrown  away  at  such  an  age.  A  child  of  excellent 
abilities,  and  with  strong  powers  of  oVmcrv.ation,  quick,  eager, 
delicate,  and  soon  hurt  Iwddy  or  mentally,  it  seems  wonderful  to 
me  that  no  one  should  have  made  any  sign  in  my  behalf. 

This  is  the  autobiography :  — 

It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  I  could  have  been  so  easily  cast  away 
at  such  an  age.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  that  even  after  my  descent 
into  the  poor  little  drudge  I  had  been  since  we  came  to  London, 
no  one  had  compassion  enough  on  me  —  a  child  of  singular 
abilities,  quick,  eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt,  bodily  or  luciitnl- 
ly  — to  suggest  that  something  might  have  been  spared,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  it  miglit  have  been,  to  place  me  at  anv  common  school.  . 

.  .  My  father  and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  They  could 
hardlv  have  been  more  so  if  I  had  been  twenty  years  of  age,  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  a  grammar  school  and  going  to  Cambridge. 

Or  take  the  sentence  in  which  David  Copperfield  describes 
his  loneliness.  “From  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night 
I  had  no  advice,  no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consola¬ 
tion,  no  assistance,  no  support  of  any  kind,  from  any  one 
that  I  can  call  to  mind,  as  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven.”  And 
compare  with  it  the  parallel  sentences  in  the  autobiograjihy. 
“  I  suppose  my  lodging  was  paid  for  by  my  father.  I  certainly 
did  not  pay  it  myself;  and  I  eertainly  had  no  other  assist¬ 
ance  whatever  (the  making  of  my  clothes,  I  think,  excepted), 
from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night.  No  advice, 
no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consolation,  no  siqiixirt, 
from  any  one  that  I  can  c.all  to  mind,  so  help  me  Go<l.” 
Again,  in  “David  Copperfield,”  the  chapters  which  deal 
with  his  life  at  Murdstonc  and  Grimby’s  are  thus  in¬ 
troduced  : —  “I  now  approach  a  perio<l  of  my  life  which  I 
can  never  lose  the  remembrance  of  while  I  remember  any 
thing;  and  the  recollection  of  which  has  often,  without 
any  invocation,  come  before  me  like  a  ghost  and  haunted 
hajipier  times.”  This  retains  the  purport  of  the  corresjwnd- 
ing  paragraphs  in  the  autobiograpliy,  but  the  details  given  in 
the  latter  convey  a  far  stronger  impression  of  the  extremity 
of  horror  which  the  recollection  always  awakened  in  him :  — 

Until  old  Ilungerford  Market  was  pulled  down,  until  old  Hun- 
gerford-stairs  were  dustroyetl,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  ground 
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changed,  I  never  had  the  courage  to  go  back  to  the  place  where 
niv  w^rvitude  licgan.  I  never  saw  it.  I  could  not  endure  to  go 
neiir  it.  For  many  years  when  I  came  to  Robert  Warren’s  in 
the  .'strand  [the  rival  blacking  warehouse]  I  crossetl  over  to  the 
opfio^ite  side  of  the  wav  to  avoid  a  certain  smell  of  the  cement 
they  put  upon  the  blaekitig  corks,  which  rentinded  me  of 
wh.at  I  was  once.  It  was  a  very  long  time  liefore  I  liked  to  go  up 
Ch.indos  Street.  My  old  way  home  by  the  Borough  made  me 
cry  after  my  eldest  child  could  speak. 

Tliis  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  which 
gometimes  leads  succcsslul  men  to  put  aside  from  them  all 
recollections  of  their  less  fortunate  youth.  On  the  contrary, 
u[)on  every  other  part  of  his  childish  life  Dickens  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  have  dwelt  with  extreme  pleasure.  The  sense  of 
repugnance  excited  by  the  thought  of  tliese  particular  inci¬ 
dents  is  strangely  strong,  considering  that  Dickens  sustained 
no  |)ermanent  injury  liom  having  undergone  them.  It  is 
more  like  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  looks  back  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  poverty  which  cost  him  the  life  of  a  wife  or  child. 
There  is  something  vindictive  about  his  compassion  for  his 
childish  self,  something  of  that  overmastering  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  which  many  men  feel  when  tliey  see  present  wrong 
done  to  otliers  and  have  no  power  to  help  them,  but  which 
few  retain  in  regard  to  wrong  done  to  themselves  of  which 
no  trace  has  remained  by  them.  One  instance  of  this  is  his 
reference  to  his  mother’s  wish  that  he  should  go  back  to  the 
blacking  warehouse  after  his  father  had  quarrelled  with  tlie 
proprietor.  “  My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate  the 
quarrel  and  did  so  the  next  day.  .  .  .  My  father  said  I 

should  go  back  no  more,  and  should  go  to  school.  I  do  not 
write  resentfully  or  angrily,  for  I  know  how  all  these  things 
have  helped  to  make  me  what  I  am ;  but  I  never  afterwards 
forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I  never  can  forget,  that  my 
mother  was  warm  for  my  being  sent  back.”  To  those 
who  look  back  at  the  part  played  by  Mrs.  Dickens,  it  seems 
not  unnatural  that  a  woman  accustomed  to  dilliculties  of  all 
kinds,  having  but  just  seen  her  husband  set  free  from  a 
debtor's  prison,  and  probably  tliinking  it  (|uite  on  the  cards 
that  he  might  soon  return  thither,  should  think  it  unwise 
to  take  a  boy  of  twelve  from  an  employment  where  he  was 
at  least  earning  seven  shillings  a  week.  No  doubt  if  she 
had  known  the  value  of  the  child  she  was  dealing  with  she 
would  have  judged  dilferently ;  but  prophets  of  twelve  are 
even  less  honored  in  their  father’s  house  than  prophets  of 
riper  growth,  and  some  allowance  might  fairly  have  been 
made  for  her  blindness.  Dickens,  as  we  have  seen,  can 
make  none.  Ilis  relations  to  his  father  are  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  same  thing.  That  the  elder  Dickens  was  iu  any 
sense  of  tlie  word  a  good  father  no  one  will  believe.  His 
son  probably  presented  him  in  the  best  possible  light  when 
he  said  to  ilr.  Forster,  “  Every  thing  that  1  can  remember 
of  bis  conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children,  or  friends  in  sickness 
or  allliction  is  beyond  all  praise.”  But  the  care  which  was 
present  when  the  objects  of  it  were  sick  or  sorry  was  want- 
mg  when  the^  were  well.  Ilis  description  of  his  son’s  edu¬ 
cation —  “Why,  indeed,  sir — ha!  ha!  —  he  may  be  said 
to  liave  educated  himself  ”  —  was  strictly  true.  Still  this 
is  liarilly  enough  to  explain  the  use  his  son  made  of  him  in 
fiction.  Mr.  Micawber  is  not  an  unainiable  person,  indeed 
the  reader  contracts  by  degrees  a  considerable  afl'eetion  for 
him  of  a  certain  kind.  But,  according  to  j)revalent  ideas, 
his  is  scarcely  the  portrait  a  stin  would  like,  to  hand  down 
as  a  life  study  of  a  father.  Yet  this  is  what  Dickens  has 
(lone.  “  The  interval  between  the  sponging-house  and  the 
prison,”  says  Mr.  Forster,  “  was  passed  by  the  sorrowful  lad 
m  running  eiTands  and  carrying  messages  for  the  pri.soner, 
delivered  with  swollen  eyes  and  through  shining  tears ;  and 
the  last  words  said  to  him  by  his  father  before  he  was  final¬ 
ly  carried  to  the  Marshalsea  were  to  the  effect  that  the  sun 
had  set  upon  him  forever.  ‘  I  really  believed  at  the  time,’ 
said  Dickens  to  me,  ‘  that  they  had  broken  my  heart.’  He 
took  afterwards  ample  revenge  for  this  false  alarm  by  mak¬ 
ing  all  the  world  laugh  at  them  in  ‘  David  Coppertield.’  ” 
Certainly  the  revenge  was  ample ;  but  the  “  sorrowful  lad  ” 
'^^iyni'ing  his  messages  “  witn  swollen  eyes  and  through 
shining  tears,”  is  a  more  engaging  picture  tlian  tlie  same  lad 


sitting  down  in  his  famous  and  successful  manluxxl  to  move 
thousands  of  expectant  readers  to  laughter  by  the  narrative 
of  his  father’s  weaknesses.  Mieawber’s  reception  of  David 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  prison  gives  one  a  different  impres¬ 
sion  when  we  read  it  in  the  autobiography  thus :  —  “  My 
father  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  lodge,  and  we  went  up  to 
his  room  (on  the  top  story  but  one)  and  cried  very  much. 
And  he  told  me,  I  remember,  to  take  warning  by  the  Mar¬ 
shalsea,  and  to  observe  that  if  a  man  had  £20  a  year  and 
spent  £  19  1 9s.  6d.  he  would  be  happy,  but  that  a  shilling  spent 
the  other  way  would  make  him  wretched.”  If  his  father 
had  had  no  hand  in  sending  him  to  the  blacking  warehouse, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Alieawber  would  ever  have 
been  created  except  in  a  few  fragmentary  touches  distribu¬ 
ted  over  various  characters.  It  may  seem  ungrateful  thus 
to  look  so  admirable  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  in  estimat¬ 
ing  Dickens’s  character  this  side  of  it  cannot  be  left  out  of 
sight.  In  a  much  smaller  way  the  reprcnluction  of  the  Dora 
of  his  youth  as  the  Flora  of  “  Little  Dorrit  ”  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  same  tendency. 

Yet,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  what  a 
wonderful  picture  of  childish  fueling  and  observation  the 
first  chapters  of  this  Life  present  I  IBs  novels  give  ample 
proof  that,  “  neglected  and  miserable  as  he  was,  he  managed 
gradually  to  transfer  to  London  all  the  dreaminess  and  all 
the  romance  with  which  he  had  invested  Chathiim.”  Per¬ 
haps  no  element  of  his  genius  has  given  more  pleasure  than 
the  way  in  which  he  makes  commonplace  neighborhoods  in¬ 
teresting.  In  “  Bleak  House,”  for  e.xample,  an  involved  and 
exciting  plot  is  drawn  out  to  its  catastrophe  in  and  around 
Chancery-lane.  He  surrounds  London  with  the  charms  of 
association  which  educated  men  may  impart  to  it  from  their 
knowledge  of  its  past,  but  which  uneducated  men  must  de¬ 
rive  if  they  are  to  enjoy  it  at  all  from  their  fancies  with 
which  they  invest  its  present.  The  seeds  of  the  power  which 
enabled  him  to  do  this  were  planted  during  those  walks  to 
look  from  Camden-town  “  at  the  cuiKtla  of  St.  Paul’s  loom¬ 
ing  tlurough  the  smoke,”  which  “  served  him  for  hours  of 
vague  reflection  afterwards.”  Tlje  local  color  of  “  Oliver 
Twist  ”  reproduces  “  those  wild  visions  of  prodigies  of  wick¬ 
edness,  want,  and  beggary  ”  which  arose  in  his  mind  when 
he  could  “induce  whomsoever  took  him  out  to  take  him 
through  Seven  Dials  ”  and  make  him  “  supremely  happy.” 
The  visits  to  his  godfather,  who  lived  at  Liniehouse,  and  was 
what  is  called  a  rigger  and  mast,  oar,  and  blcK'k-maker,  and 
his  accpiaintance  with  the  honest  boat-builder  who  pro¬ 
nounced  him  a  “  progedy,”  have  left  their  mark  on  those  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Thames  side  in  “  Dombey  and  Son  ”  which 
breathe  the  very  flavor  of  a  great  tidal  river,  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  visits  to  Sheerness  with  his  father  when 
he  lived  at  Chatham,  on  one  of  the  most  striking  bits  of 
pure  narrative  he  has  written  —  the  boatjournev  down  the 
Thames  in  “  Great  Exijectations.”  He  himself  wonders, 
when  he  looked  with  his  mind’s  eye  “  into  the  Fleet  Prison 
during  Mr.  Pickwick’s  incarceration,  whether  half  a  dozen 
men  were  wanting  from  the  Marshalsea  crowd  tliat  came 
filing  in  again  to  the  sound  of  Cai)t.  Porter’s  voice.  I  made 
out  my  own  little  character  and  story,”  he  goes  on,  “  for  ev¬ 
ery  man  who  put  his  name  to  the  sheet  of  paper  [the  jteti- 
tion  drawn  up  by  his  father  for  a  bounty  to  the  prisoners  to 
drink  the  King’s  health  on  his  birthday].  I  might  be  able 
to  do  that  now  more  truly ;  not  more  earnestly  or  with  a 
closer  interest.”  If  the  first  ten  years  of  Dickens’s  life  had 
been  wij)ed  out  of  his  memory  by  sudden  shock  or  violent 
illness,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  might  not  have 
been  lost  to  the  world.  Tlds  accounts  for  the  faltering  and 
uncertain  step  with  which  he  treads  whole  fields  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  nothing  which  had  not  come 
to  him  directly  or  indirectly  from  his  own  childhocnl.  Few 
men  saw  more  of  society  than  lie  did  in  after-life,  but  his 
pictures  of  society  were  untrue  to  the  pitch  of  absunlity. 
Tlie  sphere  in  which  his  wonderful  genius,  his  almost  unap¬ 
proachable  humor,  shone  siqireme  was  to  the  last  that 
“  struggling  poverty  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  almost 
infancy.”  Wherever  Dickens  was  gre.atest  the  child  in  him 
was  nut  only  father  to  the  man,  it  was  the  man  himself. 
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It  is  not  p;cnprally  known,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  it 
is  not  very  well  remembered,  that  Hi-)race  Walpide  once 
intended  to  become  the  historian  of  London.  For  a  Iona; 
time  he  contemplated  drawing  up  some  exposition  of  the 
metropolis,  after  the  manner  of  tlie  “  Hues  de  Paris  ”  by  .St. 
Foix.  He  had  even  made  some  collection  of  materials. 
A  hundred  and  three  years  have  elapsed  since  Walpole 
wrote  to  Cole :  “  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good,  in  the  course 
of  your  reading,  to  mark  down  any  passages  to  that  end  — 
as  where  any  gre.at  houses  of  the  nobility  were  situated,  or 
in  what  street  any  memorable  event  happ«*ned.  I  fear  the 
subject  will  not  furnish  much  till  later  times,  as  our  princes 
kept  their  courts  up  and  down  tlie  country  in  such  a  vagrant 
manner.” 

Tliis  passage  came  into  our  memory  the  other  day  as  we 
stood,  looking  for  bits  of  Old  Ix)ndon,  in  a  comer  of  Alder- 
manbimy.  It  is  not  a  place  where  one  would  now  look  for 
a  king,  but  a  very  renowned  monarch  once  had  his  palace 
in  it.  King  Athclstan  lived  in  Addle  Street.  In  old  times 
the  street  was  called  King  Adel  (or  “the  noble  king”) 
Street.  His  residence  was  at  the  e.ast  end  of  the  church, 
which  was  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  “  The  noble  king  ”  could  probably  pass  from 
his  residence  into  the  church.  The  sacred  edifice  built  on 
the  site  of  Athelstan’s  tr.aditional  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Alban,  was  destroyed  in  the  gre.at  fire.  The  present 
church — St.  Alban’s,  Wood  S'reet — is  one  of  Wren’s. 
Every  merchant  who  passes  through  Adel  or  Wood  Street 
should  mentally  salute  the  great  king  who  dignified  trade. 
It  was  he  who  enacted  that  the  merchant  who  accomplished 
three  commercial  voyages  from  and  to  England  should,  by 
that  very  fact,  become  noble. 

There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  can  remember 
the  Old  Bell  Yard.  It  was  swept  away,  with  other  incum¬ 
brances,  in  order  to  make  the  existing  road,  on  the  Middle¬ 
sex  side,  to  Ijondon  Bridge.  It  was  a  iXMjr  phice,  but  it 
had  been  trodden  by  as  much  nobility  and  beauty  as  ever 
gathered  together  in  London.  As  the  Old  Bell  Yard, 
indeed,  it  was  a  relic  of  the  “  Old  Black  Bell  Inn ;  ”  but 
that  “  Black  Bell  Inn  ”  formed  a  part  of  the  palace  which 
was  the  London  residence  of  the  Black  Prince  and  his 
beautiful  but  somewhat  corpulent  wife  Joan. 

'llib  day  that  found  us  communing  with  Athelstan  in 
Addle  Street,  found  us  also  on  the  site  of  the  old  town- 
house  of  Edward  of  Woodstock.  .Stowe  describes  it  as 
above  Crooked  Lane  End,  upon  Fish-Street  Hill.  Let  a 
man  now  stand  with  his  back  to  the  Monument,  looking 
northward,  .and  he  will  have  Ijefore  him  the  site  of — or  he 
may  build  up  again  in  his  fancy  —  that  glorious  mansion. 
Tlie  princely  couple  led  a  life  there  of  such  extraordinary 
splendor  —  there  were  such  banquetings  and  dancings  and 
gorgeous  revelry  on  the  sjxit  now  driven  over  by  carts, 
wagons  and  omnibuses,  or  paced  over  by  weary  combatants 
in  the  struggle  for  life  —  that,  rich  as  the  august  couple 
were,  the  magnificence  was  too  costly  for  their  purse, 
'fhey  actually  went  to  France  for  economy’s  sake,  but  they 
lived  in  the  same  style  in  the  Prince’s  government  of 
Aquitaine,  and  did  not  return  to  Fish  Street  Hill  till 
Edward  was  in  a  dying  state.  Even  then  he  only  smourned 
lor  a  few  days  in  tlie  then  royalest  part  of  all  London. 
When  .loan  liecame  a  widow,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  two 
localities  where  widowed  princesses  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  She  had  a  royal  residence  at  Kennington;  and 
when  this  gracious  princess  was  in  town,  she  lived  in  that 
now  very  iinprincel^  locality,  Carter  Lane.  In  that  lane 
was  the  King’s  IVardrobe.  Joan  dwelt  there  for  safety, 
alter  the  attack  on  her  apartments  in  the  Tower  by  the 
rebels,  when  her  son,  Richard  IL,  became  king.  She  was 
conveyed  thence  fainting,  in  a  covered  barge,  to  Carter 
Lane,  up  the  river.  In  tlie  sixteenth  century,  Quyney 
addressed  from  that  lane  the  only  letter  addressed  to 
Shakspeare  which  is  known  to  exist.  The  subscription 
his,  “To  my  loving  good  friend  and  countryman  Mr. 
William  Shakspe.ire,  deliver  thus.”  Quyney  wrote  from 


an  inn.  The  lane  had  still  more  decided  marks  of 
deterioration.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  lived  there  the  “  merrv 
cobbler,”  to  whom  Tarleton  said  that  the  devil  was  a 
Spaniard  hy  birth,  as  the  Spaniards,  like  the  devil,  trou¬ 
bled  the  whole  earth.  Tarleton  would  find  stronger  proof  of 
the  affinity  in  the  present  day,  when  the  Spaniard,  like  the 
rlevil,  cheats  every  creature  who  has  been  unlucky  enou  -h 
to  trust  his  word. 

That  Fleet  Street  should  be  a  trifle  too  noisy  for  a 
bishop,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  matter  easily 
understood ;  but  that  he  should  go  thence  to  Aldersgate 
Street,  because  of  its  privacy  and  freedom  from  noise,  and  its 
aristocratic  houses  and  pretty  gardens,  does  surprise  us.  Both 
streets  now  are  where  the  London  roar  is  at  its  loudest. 
But  Aldersgate  Street,  in  its  day  —  its  long  day  —  was  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  streets  in  the  metropmlis.  Biyan 
Walton,  the  bishop  above  referred  to,  had  Chester  fiir  his 
diocese ;  but  he  was  a  prelate  for  less  than  a  year — 1660- 
61.  I’he  street  was  nobly  inhabited  long  belbre  his  time. 
Harry  Hotspur  is  to  l)e  looked  for  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and 
not  in  the  Strand.  Percy  House  became  a  printing-house. 
The  famous  Countess  of  t’embroke,  “  Sydney’s  sister,  Pem¬ 
broke’s  mother,”  took  the  sweet  air  at  her  window  in  this 
street,  and  walked  in  the  contiguous  meadows.  Tlie  noble 
Pierponts,  Marquises  of  Dorchester,  kept  the  noble  street 
alive  with  their  sjilendor.  The  first  of  them  had  scholars, 
as  well  as  gallants,  about  him.  Henry  Pierpont  was  so 
skilled  in  anatomy  that  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  One  would  think  that  the  College 
of  Surgeons  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  The 
marquis  left  his  library  to  the  former  college,  out  of  grati¬ 
tude.  It  is  even  said  that  his  lordship  practised  medicine 
by  virtue  of  his  fellowship.  If  he  really  was  so  far  profes¬ 
sional,  he  is  the  only  peer  who  ever  followed  the  liealing 
vocation.  Those  who  are  circumstantial  on  this  point  state 
that  the  marquis  was  thorough  marquis  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  but  that  he  received  patients  for  consultation  in 
Ids  country-house  at  Highgate.  We  may  add  here,  that 
it  was  not  unusu.al,  in  the  last  century,  for  the  universities, 
on  great  occasions,  to  make  a  peer  a  “doctor  of  physick" 
honoris  causa. 

In  Aldersgate  Street  we  are  also  to  look  for  the  shades 
of  those  Tuftons,  Earls  of  Thanet,  who  were  proud  and 
largely-spending  fellows,  and  who  were  old  baronets  before 
they  were  new  earls.  After  the  eleventh  and  last  of  them 
died,  a  bachelor,  the  good-natured  Government  of  the  day 
conferred  the  baronetcy  on  his  illegitimate  son,  and  there 
is  a  rumor  that  the  old  earldom  of  Thanet  is  to  be  revived 
in  favor  of  the  present  baronet,  the  grandson  of  the  hast 
earl.  An  old  Cornish  baronetcy  has  been  kept  up  in  the 
same  way ;  and  not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
natural  son  of  an  earl  was  created  a  baron.  The  Shaftes- 
btirys,  too,  kept  house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  the 
Chancellor  Shaftesbury  kept  the  seals.  Tliere  dwelt  the 
philosophic  lord  who  remarked  on  one  occasion  that  all 
men  of  sense  were  of  one  religion;  but  when  a  lady 
ressed  him  to  name  the  religion  in  question,  he  informed 
er  th.at  that  was  what  men  of  sense  never  told. 

Lord  Chancellors,  aye,  dukes,  have  —  one  duke,  at  least, 
has  —  lived  in  Aldersgate  Street.  But  the  Duke  of  Laud- 
ertlale,  after  all,  was  not  the  equal  of  such  earls  as  the  old 
£.arls  Percy.  Whenever  his  biography  is  written  a  strange 
story  will  told,  and  perhaps  as  strange  a  one  will  be  recti¬ 
fied  or  explained.  We  allude  to  the  duchess  who  went 
from  Aldersgate  Street  to  visit  Cromwell  at  Whitehall 
The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  obtain  her  worthless  hus¬ 
band’s  pardon  after  Worcester  fight.  The  tnwlitional  story 
is  that  she  bought  the  duke’s  life  by  becoming  tlie  general's 
mistress.  There  were  nobles  of  far  higher  race  than  any 
we  have  named,  except  the  Percys,  who  glorified  Aldcrs- 
gate  Street  —  the  Nevills,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  that 
splendid  race  who  had  in  them  the  blood  of  John  o’  Gaunt, 
whose  daughter  Joan  married  Ralph,  the  first  earl.  Ralph 
and  Joan  had  one-and-twenty  cnildren.  Whether  the 
christenings  of  any  of  the  illustrious  babies  set  wine  flow¬ 
ing  in  Aldersgate  Street,  we  cannot  say.  What  we  do 
know  is,  that  the  youngest  of  them  was  bom  in  the  North 
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She  was  Cicely,  the  Rose  of  Raby,  and  became  the 

irife  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  mother  of  two  kings 
_Edwanl  IV.  and  Richard  III.  When  the  latter  prince, 
before  he  was  king,  lived  in  Bishopsgate  Street  (at  Crosby 
place),  he  probably  often  invited  his  mother  to  dine ;  and 
we  may  fancy  the  Duchess  of  York  riding  along  Cheapside, 
or  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  —  with  his  arms  crossed,  like 
Edmund  Kean  in  that  character — strolling  up  Aldersgate 
Street,  to  invite  his  mother  to  come  and  see  his  new  com¬ 
pany  of  players  act  in  Crosby  Hall.  Or  we  may  fancy 
them  standing  amicably  together,  watching  the  progress  of 
the  chapel  which  good  Richard  was  adding  to  Allhallow’s 
Church.  Or  we  may  follow  them  riding  side  by  side  along 
Holborn,  on  their  way  to  have  a  d^’s  hawking  on  Richard’s 
pretty  m.mner  at  Notling  Hill.  The  sixth  and  last  Nevill 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  had  to  escape  from  Aldersgate,  and 
leave  all  his  jmsscssions  there  and  in  the  Korth  to  the 
despoilers.  H^e  tbrteited  all  by  his  attainder  in  1570,  in 
which  year  he  hurried  to  tlie  Low  Countries,  where  he 
lived  meanly  and  miserably,  till  old  age  carried  him  off. 
At  that  period  there  was  a  family  of  Fanes,  or  Vanes,  in 
Kent,  the  head  of  which  had  a  long  jiurse  and  some  pride. 
He  looked  at  the  palace  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  at  the 
estates  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  latter  he  pre- 
ferred  and  purchased.  In  about  half  a  century  the  old 
title  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Francis  Fane,  whose 
mother  was  a  Nevill.  Since  then  a  dozen  earls  of  the 
later  line  have  enjoyed  the  title,  and  sent  down  whatever 
of  the  John-o’-Gaunt  blood  tliey  may  have  had  in  them. 
These  earls  have,  however,  suffered  in  dignity,  like  their 
predecessors  the  Nevills.  The  latter  lost  the  land  title  by 
attainder;  the  fortune  of  the  Fanes  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  turf. 

Let  us  go  eastwiird.  As  we  reach  Austinfriars  we  begin 
to  s|)eculate  on  the  changes  it  has  undergone  since  religious 
brotherhoods  and  noble  jjeers  live<l  on  that  sjiot.  If  the 
6rst  Faulet  who  was  Martinis  of  Winchester  could  revisit 
the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  in  Austinfriars,  he  would 
not  know  the  place  again.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  lost  in 

nhis  grandson’s  time  —  that  third  marriuis  who,  besides  the 
son  and  three  daughters  he  had  by  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Howard  of  EfHngham,  left  four  natural  sons  by  a 
Mistress  Lambert,  all  of  whom  became  knights.  They 
were  Sirs  William,  John,  Hector,  and  Hercules.  The 
Martinis  had  them  at  his  httuse  in  Austinfriars,  and  he 
sent  them  thence  joyous  enough,  with  leases  of  lands  for  a 
hundred  years,  worth  nearly  £4000  per  annum.  They 
long  retained,  and  perhaps  in  the  locality  are  still  known 
by,  the  name  ol'  Bastard  lands.  In  the  oltlen  days  the  term 
was  not  an  offensive  one.  Legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  recognized  kinsmanship. 

If  Austiiitriars  has  changed,  how  much  mttre  so  has 
Clcrkenwell  I  At  the  Ixittom  of  some  of  its  courts  may  still 
be  seen  a  house,  which  was  evidently  built  for  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  magnificent  view  which  was  once  to  be  enjoved 
there.  The  old  Earls  of  Ailesbury  were  far  more  magnifi¬ 
cently  housed  in  Clerkenwell  than  their  descendants,  the 
maniuises,  have  been  in  Grosvenor  S<iuare.  Earls  are 
now  no  more  to  be  looked  for  in  Clerkenwell  than  bishops 
in  Shoe  Lane.  Above  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  Dolben  was  the  last  of  the  Bish^s  of  Bangor  who 
dwelt  in  that  London  thoroughfare.  The  episcopal  pal¬ 
ace  stood  on  the  site  on  which  the  Messrs.  Bentley  subse¬ 
quently  had  their  printing-office.  So,  Earls  of  Suffolk  and 
Barons  Willoughby  of  Eresby  had  their  mansions  and 
gardens  in  Barbican,  where  now  humble  tradesmen  expose 
their  wares,  and  chiefly  tempt  buyers  who  are  in  lack  of 
garments.  But  the  noblest  human  creature  that  ever  had 
Dome  in  Barbican  was  a  man  above  titles  —  John  Milton. 
The  poet  was  engaged  in  setting  in  orrler  his  new  house  in 
Barbican,  while  his  wife  remained  with  a  friend,  waiting 
that  the  home  should  be  ready  for  her  reception.  How 
niany  places  in  and  out  of  the  city  has  not  Milton  made 
illustrious  1  He  was  in  Bartholomew  Close,  hiding  till  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  came  out ;  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  him 
lieN  with  his  father’s  dust,  in  old  Cripplegate  Church-yard. 
That  ancient  Grub  Street  which  is  now  caUed  by  the  poet’s 


name,  to  commemorate  his  adjacent  Bunhill  residence,  still 
exists :  that  is  to  say,  it  exists  as  a  man  may  be  said  to 
exist  who  has  been  deprived  of  every  limb  which  he  could 
lose,  and  yet  live.  The  corner  houses  of  Milton  Street 
belong  to  ancient  London.  Tliey  ere  old  enough,  and 
evidently  were  once  grand  enough,  to  have  h.ad  bevies  of 
ladies  and  joyous  company  of  lords  banqueting  and  love- 
making  beneath  the  roof,  long  before  the  houses  of  less 
dignity  in  the  street  were  possessed  by  the  hired  rhymers 
ar»'l  minstrels.  Any  one  who  is  curious  to  see  a  genuine 
bit  of  our  old  metroiKilis  should  hasten  to  look  at  houses  in 
either  of  which  Fox  the  martyrologist  may  have  lived.  He 
certainly  lived  in  Grub  Street,  and  may  have  resided  in 
one  of  the  corner  houses  still  intact.  “  Hasten  ”  is  the 
word,  for  old  London  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It  was  only 
as  yesterday  that  there  still  stood  on  Tower  Hill  the  house 
to  which  the  Lords  Balmcrino  and  Kilmarnock  were  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  Tower,  and  where  they  were  prepared  for 
the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  adjacent  to  the  house. 
Not  many  months  ago,  you  might  still  ascend  the  break¬ 
neck  steps  into  Green  Arbor  Court,  which  poor  Gold¬ 
smith  ha<l  so  often  ascended  or  descended  when  he  wished 
to  avoid  the  opjx»site  gate-way  between  the  court  and  the 
Gld  Bailey.  The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway 
has  swept  away  three-fourths  of  the  court,  and  necks  are 
no  more  in  jeopardy  from  the  classical  steps.  So,  again, 
what  is  Queen  Victoria  Street  not  guilty  of  in  this  respect  ? 
Fancy  Archbishop  k  Becket  looking  for  the  sign  which 
distinguished  his  father’s  house  in  Cheapside,  —  the  “  Bec- 
quet,”  or  “  Wootlpecker,” — and  failing  to  find  it,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  his  way  by  the  old  paths  to  the  river-bank, 
and  coming  to  helpless  confusion  and  bewildering  reliance 
on  “  X.  L.  64  ”  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  1 

As  we  pass  and  rt'pass  the  streets,  look  into  alleys  which 
exist,  and  search  unsuccesstidly  for  many  which  have  passed 
away,  there  seem  to  arise  around  us  and  to  accompany  ns 
the  spirits  of  those  who  once  sojourned  within  the  city  walls, 
and  whose  magnificent  style  of  living  has  no  comparison  in 
even  the  palaces  where  sovereigns  keep  their  state  in  these 
simpler  times.  Among  those,  there  was  scarcely  a  noble 
who  made  the  citizens  stare  more  astonishedly  at  h<s  ap¬ 
proved  profusion  than  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Warwick  Lane  is  one  of  the  old-fashionable  London  locali¬ 
ties  which  has  nearly  altogether  disappeared.  It  formed 
the  site  of  the  house  and  gardens  of  the  haughty  Earls  of 
Warwick.  The  gardens  became  those  of  the  College  of 
Physicians ;  prisoners  on  the  east  side  of  OKI  Newgate  could 
easily  look  through  their  windows  and  converse  with  the 
gardeners.  The  grand  days  of  the  locality  were  those  when 
the  AV'arwick  Earls  housed  there.  The  mansion  was  as 
large  as  a  barrack.  Six  hundred  men  in  scarlet  liveries, 
with  the  rugged  staff  embroidered  on  front  and  back,  were 
their  lord’s  retinue.  No  wonder  that  six  oxen  were  eaten 
there  at  one  breakfast  1  Nor  was  that  all ;  household  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  lowest  degree,  and  people  coming  on  business, 
took  their  meals  in  adjacent  taverns,  in  every  one  of  which 
was  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  meat.  “  He  that  had  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  that  house,”  says  Stowe,  “  might  have  there 
so  much  of  sodden  and  roast  meat  as  he  could  prick  and 
carry  uiKin  a  long  dagger.” 

Compare  this  with  the  little  quiet  house  in  St.  James’s 
with  the  brass  plate  on  the  door  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Earl,  as  if  he  were  a  professional  man  —  how  great  is  the 
difference  1  But  the  calmer  way  of  life  is  perhaps  the  hap¬ 
pier,  as  many  a  noble,  keeping  house  in  London,  has 
found,  when  the  discovery  was  useless  to  him.  In  some 
cases  the  city  streets  owe  less  to  lords  than  to  humbler  iier- 
sons  of  a  really  nobler  quality. 

Perhaps  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  is  as  illustrious  a  street 
as  any  in  London.  Even  now,  a  visitor  may  look  into  it, 
and  confess  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  were  not  the  most  famous  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  The  last  of  the  earls  died  childless.  The  three 
ducal  Staffords  came  to  violent  ends ;  Humfrey  was  slain  at 
Northampton,  Henry  was  beheaded,  and  Edward,  his  son, 
suffered  the  same  hard  fate.  About  half  a  century  after 
his  death,  the  last  male  representative  of  the  great  duke 
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was  born.  He  was  refused  the  inherit<ance  of  his  family 
honors  on  the  ground  of  his jroverty.  He  sank  into  obscuri¬ 
ty,  bearing  the  name  of  Fludd;  and  hanging  about  the 
firead  Street  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  princely  inag- 
nifieence,  he  died  a  beggar.  We  may  fancy  the  spirits  of 
Chaucer  and  of  Occlive  looking  into  the  old  street,  where 
once  was  held  the  joyous  club  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s  time, 
called  “  La  Cour  de  Bonne  Compagnie,”  of  which  l)oth  men 
are  said  to  have  been  members.  This  was  the  proto-club 
of  England,  and  it  could  have  had  no  more  illustrious  mem¬ 
ber  than  Chaucer,  one  of  the  noblest  of  I.iondoner8.  But 
Bread  Street  is  still  more  ennobled.  There  are  several 
places  within  or  close  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  we  seem 
to  meet  Ixxlily,  as  it  were,  with  Milton ;  but  nowhere  do  we 
come  upon  him  with  more  sympathy  than  in  Bread  Street, 
where  he  was  bom  in  December,  1608.  The  “  Spread  Eagle  ” 

—  the  Milton  crest  —  distinguished  the  house  of  his  father, 
the  scrivener.  Dwelling-places  were  not  then  numbered; 
but  men  had  ceased  to  be  called,  as  k  Becket  was,  from  the 
sign  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  The  Bread  Street 
of  to-day  (there  is  not  much  of  that)  resembles  no  more  the 
Bread  Street  of  the  days  of  Milton’s  father,  than  it  does  that 
of  the  time  when  the  Staffords  and  others  dwelt  in  palaces 
there  surrounded  by  gardens,  before  merchants,  and  tlien 
innkeepers,  occupied  the  ground. 

As  Spread  Eagle  Court,  Bread  Street,  served  down  to 
our  own  times  as  a  memorial  of  Milton  and  the  family  ar¬ 
morial  bearings,  so  Duck’s  Foot  Lane,  near  Upper  Tliames 
Street,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  similar  memorial  of  the 
time  when  the  De  la  Poles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  held  rich  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  neighborhood.  The  lane,  it  is  suggested,  was 
first  called  Duke’s  Foot  Lane,  a  name  given  to  the  private 
path  by  which  he  could  pass  to  his  own  mansion  in  Sufl'olk 
Lane.  The  De  la  Polos,  who  lived  sumptuously  in  Suffolk 
Lane,  rose  from  merchants  to  be  near  the  throne :  and  they 
fell  into  mere  respectability,  but  comparative  safety,  after 
Suffolk  Lane  and  all  other  possessions  had  been  forfeited. 
A  lucky  loan  of  one  thousand  pounds  made  by  William  de 
la  Pole,  merchant  and  mayor  of  Kingston-on-Hull,  to  Ed¬ 
ward  HI.  —  who  was,  so  to  speak,  in  pawn  at  Antwerp  — 
lifted  William  to  honors  and  fortune,  which  his  successors 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enjoyed.  'They  were  not  forever 

—  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  seldom  —  leading  the  revels 
in  Suffolk  Lane.  Of  the  earls,  the  first  died  in  exile,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  camp,  and  the  third  fell  at  Agincourt.  Tlie  brother 
of  this  third  De  la  Pole,  was  William,  the  first  of  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk.  It  was  to  his  keeping  that  Charles,  Duke  of 
leans,  poet  and  prince,  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt,  was 
consigned.  Thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  a  day,  allotted 
for  the  prisoner’s  keep,  would  not  go  far  towards  maintain¬ 
ing  a  duke  in  the  present  day;  but  the  shillings  which  the 
di^e  spent  in  the  city  would  be  represented  now  by  nearly 
as  many  pounds,  and  doubtless  all  Thames  Street  i^oiced 
at  the  liberal  way  in  which  the  money  was  ^nt.  T*he  in¬ 
habitants  rejoiced,  too,  when  this  Duke  of  Suffolk  married 
Alice,  the  granddaughter  of  Cluiucer,  and  for  the  second 
time  a  widow  —  now  of  a  late  Earl  of  Salisbury.  This  was 
the  Suffolk,  too,  with  whom  the  glory  of  Suffolk  Lane 

Sassed  away.  He  was  l)eheaded  at  sea.  His  son,  Duke 
ohn,  died  of  grief  at  the  ruin  of  his  family ;  and  yet  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  city  had  never  seen  such  glory  as 
he  was  likely  to  bring  to  it,  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Plantiigenet,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  HI.  The 
eldest  son  of  this  marriage  (John  de  la  Pole)  was  thought 
of  by  Richard  for  his  successor  as  King  of  England ;  but  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  at  which  Richard’s  nephew  was  slain,  fight¬ 
ing  against  Henry  VII.,  prevented  England  from  chronicling 
the  reign  of  a  John  the  Second.  John’s  brother  Edmund, 
known  as  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  the  fugitive  whom  Spain,  with 
almost  as  little  honor  and  honesty  then  as  she  has  now, 
basely  surrendered  to  Henry  VIL,  who  murdered  him  on 
the  scaffold  to  get  rid  of  a  possible  pretender  to  the  crown. 
Edmund  had  three  brothers  surviving  him  :  Richard,  who 
fought  under  France  against  England;  and  Humphrey  and 
Edward,  who  were  quiet  scholars  at  Cambridge,  and  pub¬ 
lished  no  pretensions  even  to  be  lords  of  Suffolk  Lane.  Ed¬ 
ward  attained  no  higher  dignity  than  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
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mond,  in  Yorkshire.  Humphrey  died  without  a  history. 
The  name  of  a  lane  in  the  city,  if  the  lane  still  exists  as  we 
write,  is  all  the  memorial  left  of  the  brilliant  fortunes  and 
the  gloomy  fate  of  the  once  powerful  family  of  De  la  Pole ! 

lliat  family  ennobled  Suffolk  Lane.  It  sufficed  tor  a 
lady  alone  to  glorify  Puddle  Dock.  In  that  place  once 
stood  a  mansion  inhabited  by  no  less  distinguislied  a  pc^ 
sonage  than  the  Lady  Aratella  Stuart,  the  first  cousin  of 
James  I.,  and  so  near  to  the  crown  besides,  as  a  descendant 
of  Henry  VIL,  that  James,  unable  to  get  rid  of  her  by  the 
scaffold,  killed  her  by  slow  degrees  and  long  confinement  in 
the  Tower.  WTien  Arabella  lived  in  Puddle  Dock,  it  was,  of 
course,  a  fashionable  locality.  Hilliard,  the  first  of  that 
noble  line  of  English  miniature-portrait  painters  which 
died  out  with  Sir  William  Ross,  —  photography  havinir 
barred  all  further  succession,  —  might  be  seen  going  jiroudlv 
to  Puddle  Dock  to  paint  the  portrait  of  that  senii-royiil 
lady.  Sometimes  he  had  to  return  disappointed,  the  viva¬ 
cious  Arabella  having  gone  off  to  her  distant  country-house 
at  Chelsea,  without  letting  Hilliard  know  of  her  absence. 
It  was  near  Puddle  Dock  that  Shakspeare’s  Ixmdon  house 
stcKxl,  which  he  left  to  the  best-loved  of  his  chil.lren 
Susannah  Hall.  The  fashion  of  the  place  waned ;  but  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  had  its  admirers.  When 
Clodpate,  in  Shadwell’s  comedy  “  Epsom  Wells,”  refers  to 
London  as  “  th.at  stinking  town  1  ”  Lucia  exclaims  :  “  That 
stinking  town  !  I  had  rather  be  Countess  of  Puddle  Dock 
than  Queen  of  Sussex  1  ” 

From  Puddle  Dock  to  the  Tower  was,  in  the  olden  time 
the  chosen  abiding-place  of  noble  personages.  There  wem 
buildings  there  so  magnificent  in  their  solidity  and  age, 
that  the  common  people,  who  had  no  doubt  about  .Tulius 
Caesar  having  been  in  London,  ascribed  them  all  to  that 
illustrious  stranger.  When  the  native  princes  of  Wales 
came  up  to  the  metropolis,  they  were  superbly  housed  in 
this  locality.  Tlie  fact  was  long  kept  in  memory  by  the 
popular  name  given  to  the  place  —  Petty  Wales.  In  like 
manner,  Scotland  Yard,  now  headquarters  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police,  has  its  name  from  tne  circumstance  of  its 
having  once  been  the  spot  where  Scottish  princes  dwelt,  on 
their  repairing  to  London,  on  business  or  pleasure.  Keep¬ 
ing  closer,  as  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  city,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  Little  Britain.  'The  earls  or 
dukes  of  Brittany,  when  they  were  intimately  eonnected 
with  tliis  greater  Britain,  resided  in  that  vicinity  to  Alders- 
gate.  When  those  great  personages  ceased  to  live  there 
occasionally,  and  to  gather  fashionable  crowds  around  them, 
the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sellers  of  old  Ixxik.s 
Tlie  shops  were  morning  and  afternoon  clubs,  where  seho! 
ars  and  wits,  and  the  booksellers  themselves  as  witty  anil 
scholarly  as  their  visitors,  made  the  day  pass  gloriously, 
while  business  went  on  none  the  less  briskly,  hkirls  ami 
bishops,  and  other  members  of  the  higher  classes,  long  cou 
tinned  to  resort  to  Little  Britain,  though  they  may  not  have 
had  dwelling-houses  there.  It  was  in  or  near  Little  Britain 
that  Izaak  Walton  met  Bishop  Sanderson  in  sad-colorcil 
clothes.  Tlie  prelate  had  been  looking  for  books,  and  was 
glad  to  have  a  gossip  with  Izaak.  Tliey  stood  talking  in 
the  street,  till  wind  and  rain  drove  them  for  shelter  beneath 
a  pent-house.  They  were  driven  thence  by  increase  of  the 
storm,  and  they  found  genial  shelter  in  a  “  cleanly  house." 
where  they  had  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  as  they  sat  ami 
continued  their  conversation  by  a  good  fire  I  We  all  know 
how  Walton  eould  talk,  and  we  may  judge  of  Sanderson’s 
gifts  by  the  double  testimony  of  Izaak  and  King  Chiules. 
When  Sanderson,  as  chaplain  to  that  unlucky  king,  used  to 

E reach  liefore  him,  Charles  once  said  :  “  I  carry  my  ears  to 
ear  other  preachers,  but  I  c.arry  my  conscience  to  hear 
Mr.  Sanderson,  and  to  act  accordingly.”  Before  that  time. 
Sanderson  was  only  rector  of  Boothby  Pagnell.  Walton 
described  him  and  his  charge  in  these  words  :  “  His  parish, 
his  patron,  and  he  lived  together  in  a  religious  love  and  a 
continued  quietness.”  Quaint  must  have  been  the  gossip 
of  the  bishop  and  the  Fleet  Street  hosier  and  angler.  But 
what  would  be  now  said  if  the  world  were  told  that  the 
prt'sent  Bishop  of  London,  and  even  such  an  accomplished 
fisherman  as  Mr.  John  Bright,  had  been,  any  night  or  day 
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in  the  year,  drinking  tlieir  ale,  eating  their  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  gossiping  over  the  lire  at  any  tavern  with¬ 
in  the  most  refined  part  of  tlie  metropolitan  district  ? 

But  more  fruitful  of  good  results  was  the  accidental  visit 
of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  the  once  aristocratic  Little  Britain, 
lie  went  thither,  like  Bishop  Sanderson,  in  search  of  books 
to  his  taste ;  and  it  was  while  they  were  being  looked  out 
for  him  that  the  earl,  by  tlie  merest  chance,  took  up  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  happened  to  lie  before  him.  Dorset  opened  the 
liook  and  his  eye  fell  upon  passages  which  arrested  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  excited  in  him  tlie  utmost  delight.  lie  bought 
tlie  work.  He  had  never  heard  of  it,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  this  “  Paradise  Lost,”  by  one  John  Milton,  which 
induced  him  to  think  he  had  discovered  a  treasure.  “  If 
vour  lordship,”  said  the  bookseller,  “  c.nn  say  any  thing  in 
iiivor  of  the  book,  afler  reading  it,  I  shall  be  glad,  tor  the 
copies  lie  on  hand,  like  waste  paper.”  My  lord  did  read, 
did  like,  and  did  talk  of  this  marvellous  poem  —  which  is 
now  much  more  talked  of  than  read.  He  sent  it  to  Dryden, 
und  Dryden  returned  it  with  tlie  remark,  “  This  man  cuts 
us  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too  1  ” 

Old  fashion  and  present  fact  present  themselves  to  our 
mind  as  we  pass  through  Throgmorton  Street.  It  acquired 
its  name  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  poisoning  of 
whom  is  as  naturally  laid  to  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  as 
the  desecration  of  ehurehes  is  charged  on  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  an  earlier  period  of  the  locality.  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell, 
desiring  to  live  like  a  noble, —  which  even  the  earldom  of 
Essex  could  not  make  him, — built  himself  a  stately  mansion 
here,  with  a  garden  running  northward.  ITie  garden  was 
not  spacious  enough  for  either  his  mind  or  body.  It  abutted 
oa  the  garden-grounds  in  which  stood  humbler  houses  than 
his  own,  and  these  Sir  Thomas  coveted,  to  do  as  he  pleased 
witli.  Sir  llioiuas  was  quite  as  high-handed  a  man  as  his 
master,  as  the  seijuel  showed.  A  host  of  diggers  and  del- 
vers  and  builders  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  place. 
Ikey  lifted  Sir  Tliomas’s  pales,  and  struck  them  in  two 
and  twenty  feet  fartlier  north,  taking  so  much  of  other 
men’s  land  without  caring  to  ask  their  consent  and  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  their  displeasure.  A  house  stood  in  tlieir 
way :  it  was  that  of  the  lather  of  Stowe  the  clironicler,  and 
it  stood  in  a  pretty  garden,  close  to  Cromwell’s  pales. 
While  the  owner  was  absent,  Cromwell’s  men  lifted  this 
house  out  of  the  ground,  placed  rollers  under  it,  and  moved 
it  above  a  score  of  leet  northward,  ^\'hen  old  Stowe  re- 
t'lrned  home,  his  house  and  garden  seemed  to  have  been 
turned  round.  So  did  the  old  man’s  head ;  but  when  that 
recovered  Irom  tlie  confusion  into  which  it  was  temporarily 
thrown,  he  went  to  the  surveyors  of  the  work,  and  begged 
to  know  by  what  right  they  had  moved  his  house  and  cut 
off  a  full  half  of  his  garden.  While  the  navvies  of  that 
day  drew  their  line,  cut  their  trench,  laid  a  foundation, 
and  built  thereon  a  high  brick  wall,  the  surveyors  told 
Stowe  that  they  had  done  what  they  had  done  because  their 
master.  Sir  Thomas,  had  commanded  them  so  to  do.  “  No 
man  durst  go  to  argue  the  matter,”  says  the  son  of  the 
despoiled  ;  “  but  each  man  lost  his  land,  and  my  father  paid 
his  whole  rent,  which  was  6s.  6d,  a  year,  for  that  half  which 
was  left.”  Stowe  speaks  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  assigns 
as  one  of  his  reasons  for  so  speaking  (having  both  the  rise 
and  iall  of  Cromwell  in  his  niimf),  to  remind  good  folk 
“  that  the  sudden  rising  of  some  .men  causeth  them  in  some 
mitters  to  forget  themselves.” 

It  would  require  a  volume,  and  a  large  one,  to  point  out 
all  the  spots  in  the  city  which  were  once  the  seats  of 
fashion  and  of  fashionable  people.  We  have  suggested  a 
few  only,  our  space  not  permitting  more.  The  course  of 
fashion  has  set  in  westward.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  “  ride  in  a  coach  ”  round  and 
round  Covent  Garden.  For  a  time  after  that  now  melan¬ 
choly-looking  thoroughfare,  Tavistock  Street,  was  built, 
fiwhion  took  such  possession  of  it  that  the  block  of  car- 
rages  in  the  afternoon  was  worse  than  any  thing  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed  in  that  way,  at  tlie  highest  of  the  season,  in  Hyde 
Park.  Bond  Street  succeeded,  till  Regent  Street  ousted  Bond 
Street  from  the  proud  pre-eminence.  Tlie  nobleman  who 
now  lives  most  to  the  eastward  is  the  Duke  ol'  Northumber¬ 


land.  A  duke  in  the  Strand  seems  infra  dig.;  but  when 
the  strand  was  leally  the  open  strand  of  the  then  silvery 
lliames,  dukes  and  earls  were  by  no  means  uncommon 
there.  It  is  not  very  many  years  since  we  had  a  king  and 
queen  living  nearer  to  Temple  Bar  than  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  royal  pair  were 
of  a  fishy  quality.  They  were  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  they  lived  in  tlie  hotel  at  the  corner 
of  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  On  their  first  visit  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  Covent  Garden,  bills  printed  on  satin  lay  in  their  box. 
The  royal  pair  took  them  fur  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
provided  fur  them  as  a  delicate  sort  of  attention,  and  they 
put  them  to  present  use  accordingly. 
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I  THINK  it  best  to  premise  that  tliis  tale  is  not  destined 
to  commemorate  adventures  of  my  own,  but  those  of  a  fel¬ 
low-fag  called  Jiekling  —  Jickling,  who  had  already  been 
at  the  school  a  year  when  I  arrived  there,  and  was  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  accounted  the  most  idle,  unkempt,  incapa¬ 
ble,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  least  promising  among  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  of  us.  It  is  a  paint'ul  thing  to  say,  but 
nobody  esteemed  Jickling.  His  house-fellows  were  ashamed 
of  him  and  regarded  him  as  a  black  sheep  in  their  small, 
eminently  tidy  fold ;  our  tutor  viewed  him  with  a  cool  and 
careful  eye.  If  it  had  been  put  to  anylxwly  in  the  school 
whom  it  would  have  been  the  least  desirable  fellow  to  mess 
with,  or  indeed  be  intimately  associated  with  in  any  way, 
the  answer  would  have  been,  “  Jiekling ;  ”  and  this  impres¬ 
sion  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  cynicism,  not  to  say  ef¬ 
frontery,  with  which  Jiekling  bore  off  his  short-comings. 
For  of  shame  at  his  own  unwortliiness  Jickling  possessed 
none.  Thus  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  his  company  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival,  before  he  informed  me  —  not  a 
little  to  my  consternation,  when  I  understood  what  he 
meant  —  that  he  exiiected  to  be  “  swished  ”  on  the  very 
next  morning  for  having,  in  th'j  train  down  from  Padding¬ 
ton,  blown  a  mouthful  of  peas  Into  the  face  of  an  engine- 
driver,  and  been  “  nailed  ”  in  the  act  by  a  master  who  had 
got  into  the  carriage  next  his  at  Ealing ;  and  this  communi¬ 
cation  was  quite  of  a  piece  with  Jiekling’s  habitual  confi¬ 
dences  respecting  himself.  He  was  continually  playing  a 
part  in  those  short  but  painful  interviews  with  the  head 
master  that  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  sixth- 
form  praepostor  and  two  “  holders  down ;  ”  and  nobody 
would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  he  came  out  from  these 
interviews  otherwise  than  hardened  in  spirit,  —  however  it 
might  be  in  person,  —  and  steadfastly  minded  to  be  peccant 
again  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  boys  who  seem  pre-doomed  to  go  wrong. 
Though  provided  with  good  clothes  enoflgh,  his  dress  was 
always  shabby  and  ill-matched,  the  trowsers  of  one  suit 
doing  duty  with  the  waistcoat  of  another ;  and  though  he 
was  supplied  with  money  sufficient,  and  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient,  for  all  his  needs,  yet  he  never  had  a  sixiience,  and 
was  always  in  debt. 

In  school,  Jickling  was  asunsatisfactory  as  out  of  it.  When 
called  up  to  construe,  he  never  knew  where  to  go  on  ;  often 
he  had  brought  the  wrong  book ;  and,  somehow,  he  gener¬ 
ally  contrived  to  get  himself  weighted  with  a  sentence  to 
write  out  and  translate  the  lesson  before  he  had  fairly 
started.  And  when  he  had  started,  who  shall  describe  the 
torrent  of  solecisms,  false  quantities,  and  hideous  errors  of 
translation  that  flowed  imperturbably  from  his  mouth? 
Needless  to  add  that,  although  Jickling  was  in  lower  fourth, 
that  is,  in  the  last  division  of  the  upper  school,  he  had  only 
arrived  there  after  failing  to  pass  his  first  examination  out 
of  the  lower  school.  It  was  even  rumored  that  he  would 
have  been  rejected  the  seconil  time  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Machiavellic  determination  of  the  lower  master  to  get  rid 
of  him  at  any  price,  as  a  boy  whose  incurable  idleness  was 
contagious,  and  likely  to  corrupt  the  whole  form.  So  there 
was  Jiekling,  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  division  —  a  boy  of 
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about  twelve,  with  lank  hair  of  a  niuibly  flaxen  color; 
finders  permanently  ink-staineil ;  Balmoral  b<iots  that  were 
never  laced ;  and  a  curious  white  face,  that  looked  inr^iiir- 
ingly  at  you,  out  of  a  pair  of  eyes  so  wild,  shit'y,  and  defiant 
in  their  expression,  tnat  it  was  a  wonder  Nature  had  not 
taken  them  to  put  into  the  head  of  a  jxiltH'at. 

Now,  that  Jickling  should  have  flourished  in  our  midst 
was  a  circumstance  astonishing  enough,  seeing  that  of  all 
the  staid  and  proper  youngsters  1  had  ever  met  with,  we 
Etonians  were  certainly  the  most  exemplary ;  but  that  he 
should  have  been  the  fag  of  such  a  fellow  as  Asheton  was 
a  downright  puzzle ;  for  Asheton  being  captain  of  the  house, 
and  entitled  to  four  fags,  mi"ht  have  chosen  any  one  he 
leased,  and  was  under  no  compulsion  whatever  to  select 
ickling,  who  blacked  his  toast  for  him,  spilled  the  gravy  of 
sausages  over  his  trowsers,  and  when  sent  to  carry  a  note, 
invariably  took  it  to  the  wrong  place.  There  could  have 
been  no  community  of  thought  or  sympathy  between  Ashe¬ 
ton  and  Jickling ;  for  the  two  were  simply  as  opposite  to 
each  other  as  white  is  to  black,  or  coal  to  sugar.  What 
Jickling  did  wrong,  Asheton  did  well ;  and  what  Asheton  did 
well,  Jickling  was  morally  certain  to  do  wrong. 

About  eighteen  years  old,  lightly  built,  ami  rather  above 
middle  hei^^^b  he  had  a  handsome  aristocratic  face  of  essen¬ 
tially  English  mould,  though,  jxirhaps,  a  little  too  serious  for 
his  age,  and  a  figure  that  was  fitly  set  off  by  the  absolutely 
faultless  style  in  which  he  dressed.  Ilis  white  cravat,  tied 
as  only  Etonians  used  to  tie  them  ;  his  specklcss  linen,  glossy 
hat,  and  trimly  folded  silk  umbrella,  were  things  to  see,  ad¬ 
mire,  and  copy. 

Tliis  said  by  way  of  introducing  my  dramatis  persona,  let 
me,  with  your  leave,  take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  at 
the  point  where,  having  just  arrived  at  Eton  in  the  month 
of  September  of  tlie  year  185 -,  I  learned  that  untidy 
Jickling  and  I  were  to  be  fag-mates. 

It  was  not  Jickling  liimself  who  brought  me  this  piece  of 
news,  but  Stumpes  minor,  brother  to  the  Stumpes  in  the 
Eleven,  who  entered  my  room  on  the  next  morning  but  one 
after  my  arrival,  holding  a  copper  kettle  in  one  hand  and  a 
plate  of  muffins  in  the  other,  and  said,  “  Rivers,  you’re  to 
come  down  with  me  to  Asheton’s  room.” 

1  cannot  say  this  summons  caused  me  any  thing  like  a 
great  pleasure,  for  at  the  private  school  whence  I  came  the 
word  fag  had  been  held  up  in  terrorem  over  me  by  everybody 
who  had  ever  pronoui\ced  it.  Certain  of  my  schoolfellows, 
amicably  jealous,  no  iloubt,  of  my  going  to  Eton,  had  given 
me  clearly  to  understand  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  fui^ 
ther  relations  with  me,  my  fag-master  would  begin  by  having 
me  tossed  in  a  blanket,  then  set  me  to  blacken  his  boots  fur 
him,  and  that,  on  my  failing  to  polish  these  to  such  a  degree 
of  pert’ection  as  would  admit  of  hisshaving  himself  by  their 
help  instead  of  in  a  looking-glass,  he  would  order  me  to 
stand  on  my  head  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  take  shots 
at  me  with  a  toasting-fork.  Jickling,  who  had  apparently 
divined  the  existence  of  these  fears  in  the  course  of  our 
first  conversation,  had,  on  the  second  occasion  of  our  dis¬ 
coursing,  taken  benevolent  pains  to  develop  them  ;  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  gloomily  relating  to  me  how  this  very 
Asheton  had  once  fagged  him  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  “  Long 
Walk,”  a  distance  of  tour  miles  and  a  half,  walking  all  the 
way  on  his  hands,  legs  uppermost,  when  he  was  severely 
interrupted  by  one  Grecgleby,  four  foot  high,  but  irascible, 
and  protector  of  the  weak,  who  joined  us  on  the  pavement 
outside  our  tutor’s  house,  where  the  interview  was  taking 
place,  and  cried  out  indignantly,  “  Shut  up,  Jickling  :  it’s  a 
chouse  greening  new  fellows.” 

“  You’re  always  doing  something  caddish,”  followed  up 
young  Blazepole,  whose  head  was  like  an  orange-colored 
mop,  and  who,  leaning  against  a  door-post,  was  gravely 
counting  what  remained  of  three  pounds  he  had  brought 
hack  with  him  after  an  equitable  settlement  of  all  his  debts. 

“  None  but  a  snob  would  tell  such  confounded  cracks  as  that 
to  a  fellow  who’s  not  been  here  a  week,”  pursued  Greegle- 
by,  still  very  wroth,  for  it  was  evident  that  it  went  sore 
against  his  notions  of  morality  that  anybody  should  be  de¬ 
ceived  until  he  had  been  at  school  long  enough  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it. 
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“  If  I  waited  a  week  he  wouldn’t  be  greenable,”  answered 
Jickling,  coolly ;  and  saying  this,  he  turned  one  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  his  trowsers  inside  out,  and  proceeded  to  remove  a 
piece  of  Everton  toffee  that  was  sticking  in  a  corner  thereof. 
“  New  fellows,”  added  he,  sucking  the  toffee,  “  are  like 
puppies — they  begin  to  see  clear  towards  the  ninth 
day.” 

“  Don’t  mind  what  he  says.  Rivers,”  exclaimed  young 
Greegleby,  loftily.  “  Nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him.” 

“  No,  nobody,”  assented  Blazepole,  who  had  just  ascer¬ 
tained  that  his  resources  amounted  to  one  pound  sixteen 
shillings  and  a  penny,  and  was  restoring  this  wealth  to  his 
pocket-book. 

So  I  was  informed  both  by  Greegleby  and  Blazepole,  the 
one  corroborating  the  other,  that  1  had  nothing  to  fear  of 
Asheton,  that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  that  he  never 
bullied,  because  bullying  was  a  blackguardly  thing,  only 
practised  at  “  low  shops’’  (and  here  Greegleby  mentioned 
the  public  schools  which  he  regarded  as  “low  shops”),  but 
never  at  Eton.  Yet  somehow  these  assurances  must  liava 
left  me  not  altogether  convinced,  for  it  was  with  somethin^ 
very  like  a  feeling  of  being  about  to  sufler  tribulation  that 
on  the  following  morning  I  obeyed  the  summons  of  Stumpes 
minor,  and  followed  him,  the  copper  kettle  and  the  muffins, 
down  to  the  room  where  Asheton  lodged. 

I  remember  this  room  as  if  I  were  still  standing  in  it  now, 
on  that  bright  September  morning,  with  my  heart  going 
thump,  thump,  against  my  brown  waistcoat,  and  my  cheeks 
flushed  with  anticipatory  emotion.  It  was  a  largish  room, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  had  two  windows,  Ixilh 
of  which  were  curtained  with  some  warm  purple  stuff, 
which  I  took  for  silk,  but  which  was  probably  not  that,  and 
filled  with  flower-boxes,  where  glowed  some  scarlet  gera¬ 
niums,  whose  showy  coats  stood  out  bravely  against  the 
dull  bricks  of  the  boarding-house  opposite. 

In  the  way  of  furniture,  provided  by  our  tutor,  and  des¬ 
tined  to  pass  along  with  the  room  itself  to  successive  owners, 
were  a  shut-up  bedstead,  which  had  done  unmistakable 
service  already,  if  one  might  judge  by  its  venerable  oaken 
complexion  ;  a  bureau,  on  the  leaf  of  which  Asheton  had 
(presumably  in  the  lower-boy  phase  of  his  existence)  carved 
his  initials  and  crest ;  four  Windsor  chairs,  also  carved  and 
chipped ;  a  shut-up  wash-band-stand,  with  a  piece  of  oil¬ 
cloth  in  front  of  it ;  and  a  square  deal  table,  covered  with  a 
red  flowered  table-cloth,  and  like  the  chairs,  carved  to  any 
lengths,  if  you  were  only  prying  enough  to  lift  up  a  corner 
of  the  table-cloth  and  see.  But  all  these  items  played  only 
a  subsidiary  part  in  the  adornment  of  the  chamber,  for  it  is 
not  to  his  tutor  that  an  Eton  boy  looks  to  make  his  room 
cosy.  From  the  dav  when  he  is  installed  in  tlie  small 
apartment,  which  is  liis  to  do  with  as  he  pleases  (blessed 
privilege !  ),  the  boy’s  one  thought  is  how  to  give  it  that 
habitable  look  which  smells  of  home ;  and  in  AMiefon’s  case 
this  preoccupation,  extended  over  six  years,  had  taken 
shape  in  pictures,  stuffed-bird  cases,  and  useful  knicknacks, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  the  room  seem  almost  alive 
with  comfort,  color,  and  cheerfulness.  By  gazing  with  a 
little  attention,  too,  one  could  detect  at  what  different  dates 
the  things  had  been  bought,  and  so  follow  the  boy  through 
the  various  gradations  of  taste  and  culture  engendercil  by 
his  public-school  training.  Those  flashy-looking  sporting 
cracks,  now  relegated  to  an  obscure  corner,  had  clearly  been 
purchased  when  a  love  of  paint  predominated  over  other  con¬ 
siderations,  and  when  the  chief  thing  to  be  aimed  at  was  the 
making  of  much  efiect  with  little  money.  By  and  by  taste 
had  improved ;  the  fourth  form  was  abandoned  and  the  re¬ 
move  was  reached.  The  young  investor  had  said :  “  In¬ 
stead  of  these  staring  things  that  are  too  cheap  to  be  good. 
I’ll  lay  out  a  couple  of  pounds  at  one  sweep.”  Yet  not 
daring  to  trust  his  own  taste  so  far  as  to  select  something 
quite  original,  he  had  resolved  to  buv  what  he  had  most 
often  heard  praised :  hence,  “  Dignity  and  Impudence  ” 
and  “  Laying  down  the  Law,”  by  Landseer ;  “  My  Dog,” 
“  My  horse,’’  “  The  Rent  Day,”  and  a  few  more  prints  as 
well  known  and  popular;  intermingling  with  which  were  a 
case  of  stuffed  frogs  playing  cricket,  and  a  case  of  stuffed 
squirrels  fighting  a  duel,  the  blood  of  the  worsted  squirrel 
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bein"  rcalUtlcally  represented  by  a  blotch  of  meandering 

jealing-wax. 

I  took  in  all  this  at  a  glance,  though  1  have  been  five 
minutes  describing  it;  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
whole  room  in  detail,  while  Stumpes  minor,  to  whom,  pres¬ 
ently,  was  added  Blazepole,  began  laying  his  master's 
breaktast-things.  For  Asdieton  had  not  turned  round  on 
our  entry ;  he  was  seated  at  his  bureau,  reading  up  his 
seventy  lines  of  Horace  for  eleven-o’clock  school,  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Smart’s  translation ;  and  as  Stumpes  did  not 
see  fit  to  call  his  attention  to  my  presence,  neither,  of  course, 
did  I.  Stumpes  directed  me  to  take  my  stand  against  a 
wall, — which  I  did  meekly, —  and  to  watch  how  he  “did 
the  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  like  me,  you  know, 
in  a  fortnight’s  time :  ”  which  I  also  complied  with,  for  to 
see  a  clotli  laid  by  so  extremely  small  and  dignified  a 
person  as  Stumpes  was  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  me.  First, 
Stumpes  removed  the  scarlet  table-cloth,  and  threw  it  to 
Blazepole,  who  folded  it ;  then  the  pair  between  them  laid 
the  wnite  cloth,  which  Stumpes  had  extracted  from  a  cup¬ 
board,  smoothed  it,  and  set  upon  it  a  cup,  saucer,  sugar- 
basin,  milk-jug,  slop-basin,  and  two  plates  of  a  white  pat¬ 
tern  with  blue  rims.  Then  Stumpes  possessed  himself  of  a 
Britannia-metal  teapot,  and  put  therein  three  powerful 
spoonfuls  of  tea,  holding  out  the  pot  at  the  same  time  for 
Blazepole  to  pour  in  boiling  water  quantum  suff.;  this  done, 
out  from  the  cupboard  came  a  metal  spoon,  a  knife  and  a 
three-pronged  fork  with  white  handles,  three  new  rolls  and 
a  pat  of  butter, —  edibles  that  were  promptly  followed  by 
anam,  drawn  out  of  an  open  hamper,  and  laid  by  Stumpes 
ujiou  a  dish  which  Blazej)olc  was  sent  to  fetch ;  a  York¬ 
shire  pie  and  a  pot  of  marmalade,  the  bladder  covering  of 
which  Stumpes  deftly  removed  with  a  knife,  as  if  used  to 
such  work.  Tlie  mullins  came  last,  but  were  advanta¬ 
geously  planted  beside  the  teapot,  along  with  a  hot-water 
contrivance  that  had  been  employed  to  keep  them  from 
cooling.  Then  Stumpes,  having  cast  a  searching  glance 
to  assure  himself  that  there  was  nothing  wanting,  he  and 
Blazepole  were  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
would  have  effectually  precluded  all  further  work  on 
Asheton’s  part,  had  he  not  understood  the  hint,  and  risen. 
It  was  then  his  eye  lit  upon  me. 

“  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  civilly ;  “  I  didn’t 
know  you  were  in  the  room.  "Why  didn’t  you  tell  me, 
Stumpes?”  With  which  words  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  pointed  silently  to  the  ham,  as  a  hint  to  Blaze- 

Kle  that  the  carving  knife  and  fork  liad  been  forgotten. 

ith  fags  rushed  togther  towards  the  cupboard,  exchan¬ 
ging  mutual  reproaches  gotto  voce.  “  Your  name’s  Rivers, 
I  believe  ?  ”  added  Asheton,  buttering  a  roll.  “  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  or  Somersetshire  Rivers  ?  ”  And  lie  made  a  second 
psture  towards  the  ham,  thus  intimating  to  Stumpes  to 
begin  carving,  which  that  model  fag  proceeded  to  do  on 
the  spot  with  the  exjiertness  of  a  professional. 

“Somersetshire,”  I  answered,  feeling  very  much  like 
adding,  “  Sir.” 

“  And  in  what  form  are  you  placed  ?  ”  continued  Asheton, 
receiving  on  his  plate  a  slice  of  ham  half  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  tliin  as  a  wafer. 


“Blazepole,  you’ve  forgotten  the  mustard,”  wliispcred 
Stumpes,  sejiulchrally. 

“  It  was  you  that  forgot  it,”  retorted  Blazepole,  in  the 
tone  of  a  conspirator;  but  he  made  a  dive  at  the  cupboard 
for  the  empty  mustard-pot,  and  vanished  out  of  the  room 
with  it,  scrambling  down  the  staircase  four  steps  at  a  time, 
en  route  for  tlie  kitchen. 

“  In  lower  fourth,”  I  replied  to  Asheton’s  question,  feel¬ 
ing  more  and  more  like  saying  “  Sir,”  and  unable  to  take 
my  eyes  off  him,  as  he  ate  a  muffin,  waiting  till  the  mustard 
had  arrived. 

“  ^yell,  you  are  excused  fagging  till  next  'Thursday  week,” 
he  rejoined,  cutting  up  his  ham ;  “  and  after  that  you’ll  fag 
for  me,  along  with  Stumpes  there,  Blazepole,  and  Jickling. 
But,  by  the  way,  where  w  Jickling  ?  Has  he  shirked  fag- 
png  V  ”  And  Asheton  looked  up  from  his  plate  and  round 
the  room  inquiringly. 

Stumpes  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  had  no  re¬ 


spect  for  Jicklin",  but  he  had  a  gn'at  deal  for  those  time- 
honored  principles  that  prohibit  tale-tel  ing;  so,  with  more 
solicitude  for  the  interest  of  these  priuciples  than  tor  those 
of  abstract  truth,  lie  proceeded  to  invent  an  excuse  for  his 
absent  fag-mate,  not  knowing  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  to  what  that  absence  was  due. 

“  I  think  my  tutor  sent  tor  him  after  prayers,”  he  said. 

“  What  about  ?  ” 

“  Probably  for  not  being  at  prayers,”  responded  Stumpes, 
bravely. 

“  But  he  was  at  prayers,”  remarked  Asheton. 

“  Tlien  it  must  have  been  for  something  else,”  said 
Stumpt's,  perplexed ;  but  he  was  spared  the  trouble  of 
drawing  further  on  his  imagination,  for  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  precipitate  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  passage,  and 
a  double  entry,  —  Blazepole  with  the  mustard,  and  Jickling 
himself  with  nothing. 

It  was  the  first  time  Asheton  had  seen  Jickling  that  half, 
so  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Jickling  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  ’Do,  Asheton  ?  ”  mumbled  Jickling,  extending  a  dusky 
paw. 

“  Late,  of  course,”  pursued  Asheton. 

“  Yes,”  returned  Jickling,  withdrawing  the  paw,  and 
thrusting  it  deep  into  a  trowser-pocket,  where,  finding  some 
coppers,  it  began  to  rattle  them. 

“  And  what’s  this  I  hear,”  asked  Asheton,  helping  him¬ 
self  to  mustard,  and  speaking  without  a  smile,  “  that  you’ve 
already  been  flogged,  by  way  of  beginning  the  half  well  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jickling,  gloomily ;  “  I  had  seven  cuts.” 

“  For  shooting  peas  ?  ” 

“  'They  were  small  peas,”  remonstrated  Jickling.  “  Be¬ 
sides,  I  tlon’t  see  what  right  a  master  has  to  nail  me  when 
I’m  in  a  colored  tie.  I  was  in  the  train  —  hadn’t  yet 
reached  Eton,  nor  pot  my  black  tie  on.  The  train  stops  at 
Ilanwell.  I  fish  out  a  pea-shooter,  ami  let  fly  at  tlie  engine- 
driver  of  a  neighboring  train.  A  master  jiokes  his  head 
out  of  tlie  next  carriage-window,  and  says,  ‘  What’s  your 
name  ?  Where  do  you  board  ?  I  shall  complain  of  you.’ 
I  call  that  snobbish.” 

“  MTiat  do  you  call  shooting  the  peas  ?  ”  asked  Asheton, 
quietly. 

Jickling  stared ;  but,  after  turning  the  matter  over,  de¬ 
clined  to  take  any  notice  of  this  question.  He  recom¬ 
menced  to  rattle  his  coppers. 

“  All  1  that  riuninds  me,”  broke  in  Asheton ;  “  before 
you’ve  spent  all  your  money,  please  to  pay  me  your  football 
subscription.” 

Jickling  pulled  an  excessively  wry  face ;  not  so  Stumpes 
and  Blazepole,  who,  with  the  alacrity  of  habit,  and  without 
being  asked,  drew  out  their  purses,  and  laid  on  Ashetoii’s 
table  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  apiece. 

“  It’s  for  the  footballs,  the  goal-sticks,  the  cad  who  takes 
care  of  the  balls,  and  the  beer  we  drink  after  playing,”  ex¬ 
plained  Stumpes  to  me  in  a  whisper.  “  Fork  out  yours 
too.”  And  under  Stumpes’s  direction,  I  forked  out  3jt.  tod. 

Jickling,  meanwhile,  had  rummaged  in  his  pocket,  and 
produced  a  sovereign,  which  he  gazed  at  with  an  eye  of 
affection,  as  apparently  his  last.  'Then,  after  a  good  deal 
more  fumbling,  he  managed  to  scrape  together  the  requisite 
smaller  sum,  parting,  however,  with  all  his  copper  money  to 
effect  this  totals  which  formed  a  brown  heap  on  the  table, 
Asheton  had  been  silently  disjiosing  of  his  ham.  He  now 
looked  up  fixedly  at  Jickling,  and  said,  “  Have  you  paid  all 
your  «lebts,  .Tickling  ?  ” 

“  What  debts  ?  ”  asked  Jickling,  sulky  and  embarrassed. 

“  Your  ticks  to  Spankie,  Jobie,  and  the  other  men  at  the 
wall.  You  owe  1  them  all  something.” 

“  Yes,”  grumbled  Jickling,  more  an<l  more  sulky. 

“  Then,  you  owe  no  one  any  thing  now  ?  ” 

“Nothing,”  answered  JitAling,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  mo¬ 
rose  look  that  bore  an  economy  of  truth  on  the  face  of 
them. 

“  Well,  then,”  returned  Asheton,  either  believing  or  pre¬ 
tending  to  believe,  “  you  are  free  to  make  a  fresh  start  now, 
and  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  future ;  and  you  must 
trj’  and  do  it  for  your  own  sake.  I  don’t  want  to  say  any 
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thins  unpleasant,  mind  you,”  added  he,  in  a  voice  which  I 
think  took  us  all  aback  from  its  sudden  seriousness;  “but 
up  to  tliis  time,  Jicklin^,  your  life  at  Eton  has  been  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  and  as  we  all  in  this  house  are  concerned  for  our  own 
honor  in  not  seeing  you  go  to  the  bad,  I  mean  to  keep  a 
sort  of  a  lookout  over  you  this  half.  Yes.  I  don’t  mean 
to  spy  over  you  or  pry  about  you,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind ; 
hut  1  shall  make  an  attempt  to  render  you  fit  for  something, 
as  you’ve  hitlierto  been  fit  for  nothing.  Last  half,  and  the 
half  before,  you  never  played  and  never  worked.  You 
spent  your  time  mooning  alx>ut,  with  your  face  unwashed, 
your  lessons  unlearned,  and  no  sort  of  object  in  life  but  to 
catch  flies,  count  the  dogs  in  Fisher  the  birdman’s  yard, 
run  into  idiotic  mucks,  and  get  swished.  That  won’t  do. 
Be  any  thing  you  please,  —  a  sap,  a  dry-bob,  or  a  wet-bob,* 
—  but  be  something.  Going  on  as  you’re  doing,  you’d  be  a 
confirmed  muff,  and  perhaps  a  leg,  by  the  time  yoU'’re 
twenty ;  and  then,  of  course,  you’d  lay  it  half  to  me,  and 
say  that  if  Asheton,  who  was  your  fag-master,  had  done  his 
duty,  you  wouldn’t  be  where  yon  are.  And  that’s  true.  If 
I  had  a  brother  here,  I  shouldn’t  let  him  follow  the  road 
you’re  treading,  so  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  allow  you.  I’ll 
say  more,  —  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  honest  or  fair  to  allow 
you.  And  now  that’s  enough,”  concluded  Asheton,  quietly 
pouring  himself  out  some  tea.  “  You  may  run  along,  all 
of  you ;  and  as  for  you,  young  man  ”  (turning  his  eyes  on 
me),  “  bear  in  mind  what  I’ve  just  said  to  Jickling.  Be 
something :  give  yourself  an  object,  and,  if  it’s  an  honor¬ 
able  one,  vou  won’t  be  sorry  for  it  by  and  by.” 

In  another  minute  we  were  all  standing  outside  Asheton’s 
door,  and  I,  whom  my  fag-master’s  few  words  had  impressed 
more  than  any  pulpit-sermon  I  had  ever  heard,  drew  a  sigh 
of  relief  to  think  what  my  fears  of  the  morning  had  all 
come  to,  and  what  manner  of  a  fellow  it  was  I  was  going 
to  serve. 

“Is  he  always  like  that?”  I  asked  of  Jickling,  with 
some  emotion. 

“Yes,”  answered  Jickling,  in  huge  indignation;  “he’s 
always  fond  of  jawing.  AVliat  business  has  he  to  question 
me  about  my  ticks  ?  they  don’t  concern  him.  And  why 
docs  he  say  he  shall  spy  and  pry  into  me  all  this  half?  He 
hasn’t  the  right  to  do  it.  No,  he  hasn’t.  And  it’s  hateful 
snobbishness  of  him  to  pretend  he  has.” 

Wlicreat  Jickling  turned  round  facing  the  door,  and 
raising  his  hand  to  a  level  with  his  countenance,  made,  I 
regret  to  state,  with  his  displayed  fingers,  that  gesture 
which  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries  h^  been  expressive 
of  contemptuous  defiance. 

n. 

Jickling  was  not  only  one  of  those  boys  who  are  bent 
upon  going  wrong  themselves,  but  he  dearly  loved  to  drag 
others  into  scrapes  with  him.  I  was  warned  of  this  fatm 
|>ropcnsity  on  his  part  both  by  Greegleby  and  Blazepole ; 
Stumpes  minor  also  conveyed  a  fnendly  admonition  to  me  on 
the  subject,  and  Asheton  one  morning  sent  for  me  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  say  that  I  must  be  careful  what  I  did  when  Jick- 
ting  was  by  to  advise  me.  But  these  counsels,  though  they 
kept  me  from  falling  into  any  of  Jickling’s  more  dangerous 
snares,  did  not  remove  him  from  my  company.  He  was 
always  with  me.  He  acknowledged  with  a  candor  that  did 
him  honor,  that  he  liked  “  fellows  whom  you  could  humbug 
till  all  was  blue;”  and  on  my  soliciting  an  explanation, 
abnmtly  and  gravely  asked  me  when  my  birthday  was. 

“  In  October,”  I  answered,  naively. 

“  Next  month  ?  ”  said  he.  “  Well,  it’s  to  be  hoped  ” 
(and  his  eyes  glared  on  me  half-intimidatingly)  —  “  it’s  to 
be  hoped  that  you’ll  do  what’s  usual,  and  not  be  mean  and 
shabby  as  some  new  fellows  are.  Every  new  fellow  who’s 
worth  his  weight  in  rags,  goes  to  Goodford  and  asks  him  to 
give  the  whole  school  a  holiday  on  the  first  birtliday  he 
spends  here.  Only  the  rule  is  to  ask  a  month  in  advance, 
so  as  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  allow  Goodford  time  to  order 
the  fireworks.” 

•  “  A  »»p,”  "  »  dryJ)ob,”  or  “  s  wet-bob,”  JitgHct,  “  s  bookworm,”  “  s 
citoketer,"  or  "  an  oonauc.” 


“  What  fireworks  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Why,  the  fireworks  that  are  let  off  in  the  playing-fields 
on  a  new  fellow’s  birthday,”  answered  Jickling.  “  And 
then  there’s  the  ginger-wine.  After  the  fireworks,  ginger- 
wine’s  handed  round,  and  everybody  has  a  glassful.  Filth 
form,  two  glasses  full.  You’ll  have  to  see  to  all  that.” 

Now  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  any  of  this  to  my 
fresh  and  unsuspecting  mind.  At  my  private  school  (we 
had  numbered  twelve  there)  every  birthday  had  been  an 
occasion  for  festivity,  and  ginger-wine  had  always  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  day’s  entertainment.  I  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  at  Eton  ;  nay,  I  considered 
that  Eton,  being  the  worthier  place,  would  probably  hold 
the  more  strenuously  to  a  worthy  custom.  So,  to  be  brief, 
that  self-same  aflernoon  I  was  standing,  by  Jickling’s  di¬ 
rection,  under  the  colonn.ade  of  the  school-yard,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Goodford  and  of  all  the  school  prmpostors, 
gatlicred  together,  as  was  the  rule,  to  deliver  their  bills  of 
absentees,  or  of  boys  on  the  sick-list,  after  three-o’clock 
chapel.  Dr.  Goodford,  seeing  me  stand  beside  him  with 
my  hat  on,  began  by  asking  me,  with  stately  courtesy, 
whether  I  had  a  cold  in  the  head. 

I  was  about  to  answer  that  a  tiresome  cold,  which  had 
afflicted  me  some  six  weeks  before,  had  happily  disappeared, 
and  to  thank  him  for  so  kindly  iiu{uiring  after  it,  when  an 
opportune  nudge  from  a  praepostor  to  the  right,  and  a  cav¬ 
ernous  whisper  of  “  Hat  1  ”  from  a  prmpostor  on  the  left, 
brought  me  to  a  vague  sense  of  the  situation.  I  uncovered, 
reddening;  and  Dr.  Goodford  then  begged  to  know,  with 
the  same  high  politeness  as  before,  to  what  he  was  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  my  visit. 

I  spoke  without  a  shadow  of  diffidence,  and  asked  for  a 
non  dies  for  the  whole  school  (Jickling  had  furnished  me 
with  the  precise  words)  in  honor  of  my  birthday,  which  fell 
on  the  25tli  of  October . 

I  have  not  forgotU-n  the  interminable  laughter  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  nor  the  convulsions  of  one  particular  prmpostor, 
aged  eleven,  and  habitually  mournful,  who  roiled  about 
against  the  colonnade  pillars,  holding  his  hand  to  his  waist¬ 
band,  and  shrieking  “  Oh  my  1  ”  from  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings.  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  Non  Dies  ever  af¬ 
terwards,  and  Heaven  knows  what  never-ending  jokes  tliis 
first  successful  and  cruel  hoax  of  Jickling’s  entailed  upon  me. 

The  only  one  who  did  not  laugh  at  it  was  Asheton  ;  and 
as  he  hiul  seriously  set  liimself  to  the  regeneration  of  Jick¬ 
ling,  he  told  that  youth  roundly  and  firmly  at  fagging  next 
morning  that  he  meant  to  have  an  end  of  this.  Jickling 
sulked.  Ever  since  that  disagreeable  morning  when  Ashe¬ 
ton  h.ad  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  his  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  his  life  had  not  been  happy.  Asheton  insisted  now 
upon  his  washing  his  hands  ana  free  properly,  brushing  his 
clothes  and  keeping  his  room  in  or  ler.  Nothing  could  be 
more  distasteful  to  Jickling.  On  the  whole,  Jickling  began 
to  see  that  a  firm  hand  was  exercising  its  sway  over  him. 
Asheton  went  the  length  of  seeing  for  liimself  every  evening 
that  Jickling  learned  his  lessons  tor  the  next  day,  and  did 
not  pass  his  time  tracing  patterns  on  his  bureau  with  a  red- 
hot  poker,  as  he  much  preferred  to  do. 

But  tliere  was  one  point  on  which  the  feud  between  the 
two  was  ceaseless  and  terrible.  Every  day,  or  at  least 
every  half-holiday  (and  there  were  three  of  these  a  week), 
a  game  of  football  was  played  in  our  tutor’s  field,  and  every- 
Ix^y  was  expected  to  be  present  at  it.  The  object  was,  m 
the  first  place,  to  train  good  football-players  for  the  House 
Eleven,  and  in  the  next,  to  make  the  games  really  pleasant, 
which  they  would  not  have  been  had  the  attendance  been 
fitful  and  limited.  Now,  nothing  would  induce  Jickling  to 
play.  Most  solemnly  was  he  told  that  if  he  were  not  at  his 
post  in  the  fiehl  at  the  time  when  the  game  began,  it  would 
go  hard  witli  liim.  He  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  these 
menaces,  and  when  the  game  began  he  was  invariably 
wanting.  “  ^Vhat’s  the  use  of  my  going  to  football  ?  ”  he 
jiouted  angrily,  as  Asheton  caught  him  in  the  very  act  of 
limiting  up  the  High  Street  one  morning  after  eleven-o’clock 
school.  “I  never  touch  the  ball  once  during  the  whole 
game.  It’s  always  you  swells  who  have  it ;  and  then,  when 
the  game’s  over,  you  drink  all  the  beer,  and  I  get  none.” 
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“  That’s  not  true,  Jickling.” 

“  It  is.  I  turned  the  can  upsidedown  yesterday ;  there 
vas  nothing  in  it.  I  ought  to  know.” 

“You’re  teaching  Rivers  to  be  as  disr^utable  as  your- 
jelf.  What  are  you  doing  with  Jickling,  Iwvers  ?  ” 

“  He  was  going  to  show  me  a  doj;,”  I  stammered. 

“  A  mangy  brute  you  swore  you  had  got  rid  of  at  the  end 
of  last  hmf,”  said  Asheton,  indignantly,  to  Jickling. 

“  Now,  I’ll  be  bound  you  meant  Rivers  to  buy  this  dog  of 
you.  Hit!  hC)  Rivers  ?  Tell  me  the  truth.” 

I  hung  my  head.  Such  was  indeed  the  aim  of  our  ex¬ 
pedition.  J^ickling  had  consented  to  sell  me  a  mongrel  cur, 
which  I  didn’t  want,  nor  he  either,  for  fifteen  shillings  and 
dxpence.  lie  had  assured  me  that  it  was  part  of  estab¬ 
lished  and  insurmountable  usage  to  possess  a  dog,  and  that 

Snot  having  one  I  should  be  holding  myselt  up  as  an 
ject  of  scorn  and  derision  to  the  community.  We  were 
on  our  way  to  the  bird-fancier’s  where  Jickling  kept  the 
hrute. 

Asheton  guessed  much  of  this  by  our  faces,  and  though 
we  were  standing  in  the  most  fi^uented  part  of  the  street, 
and  though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  not  his  habit  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  a  lower  boy  in  public,  he  dealt 
Jickling  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  almost  sent  him  backward 
into  a  snop-window.  “  A  fellow  who  will  sell  a  worthless 
do“  to  a  credulous  school-follow  at  twelve,  will  sell  spavined 
horses  at  twenty,  and  be  kicked  off  race-courses  at  twenty- 
five,”  he  exclaimed,  pale  with  anger.  “Now  cut  along 
both  of  you  in  front  of  me  to  Fisher’s  and  I’ll  follow.  We’u 
just  see  into  this  matter.” 

The  pair  of  us  trooped  on  together  without  a  word  — 
Jickling  dogged  and  sullen,  but  not  cryin",  for  he  was  not 
the  fellow  to  shed  tears  at  a  slap  of  the  ^ce,  or  indeed  at 
sny  other  physical  mishap.  Asheton  walked  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  behind  —  near  enough  to  preclude  all  idea  of  escape 
on  Jickling’s  part,  far  enough  not  to  let  it  be  seen  that  no 
had  us  both  in  custody.  In  this  way  we  reached  a  small 
and  dark  bird-case  shop,  which  we  entered,  and  so  passed 
down  a  long  and  narrow  passage  at  the  back  into  a  yard, 
which  was,  like  all  bird  and  dog-fanciers’  yards,  filled  with 
curs  chained  to  kennels,  plaintive  terriers  who  had  their 
ears  cropped  and  were  wnining  shiveringly;  wool-stuffed 
and  pin-trussed  bird-skins,  set  up  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  melan¬ 
choly  rabbits  in  hutches,  and  so  on.  Jickling’s  dog,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  a  total  absence  of  breed  and  by  deficiency  of 
hair,  was  seated  on  his  hind-quarters,  and  set  up  a  dismal 
music  at  our  approach. 

There  was  an  old  man,  with  a  weather-beaten  hat,  giving 
a  puppy  milk  out  of  a  broken  saucer.  He  looked  up,  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  some  of  the  lower  boys,  who  were  his  most  con¬ 
stant  customers ;  but  on  catching  sight  of  a  fellow  in  the 
Eight,  he  rose  from  his  stooping  posture  and  fingered  the 
brim  of  his  head-dress. 

“  Fisher,  which  is  Mr.  Jickling’s  dog  ?  ”  asked  Asheton 
hruskly. 

The  man  addressed  as  Fisher  pointed  to  the  beast,  and 
•dded,  appjirently  for  his  own  private  satisfaetion,  for  he 
could  scarcely  expect  that  anybody  else  would  concur  in  the 
remark,  “  And  a  ’andsome  dawg  too.” 

“Is  he  paid  for  ?  ”  continued  Asheton. 

Fisher  glanced  at  Jickling  as  if  to  know  what  this  meant. 
Skiing  wore  such  a  hang-dog  expression  that  there  was  no 
nuking  out.  Asheton  had  taiken  out  his  purse,  which  was 
a  manner  of  elocjuence  that  Fisher  seemed  to  understand. 
He  cast  a  second  look  at  Jickling,  and  then  said,  “  Yes,  sir ; 
hot  ^re  be  twelve  shillin’s  owing  for  the  keep  and  doctorin’ 
of  him.  Very  ill  that  dawg  has  been  —  tooK  more  than  a 
bucketful  of  physic  last  holidays.” 

As  if  to  assent,  the  cur  raised  his  head  aloft  and  piped  the 
most  dolcsome  notes. 

“Did  Jickling  tell  you  there  were  twelve  shillings  ow¬ 
ing?"  inquired  Asheton  of  me. 

I  shook  my  head.  Jickling,  seeming  to  apprehend  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  the  box  on  the  car,  backed  to  a  prudent  dis¬ 
tance.  But  Asheton  simply  said,  “  It  looks,  Jickling,  as  if 

tou  had  meant  to  sell  this  dog  without  telling  Rivers  that 
6  was  virtually  in  pawn,  and  leaving  him  to  find  it  out  for 


himself  when  he  had  paid  you  the  money.  But  as  this 
pretty  transaction  was  not  completed  you  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Now  pay  Fisher.” 

In  sulky  silence  Jickling  fumbled  for  his  purse,  and  pres¬ 
ently  muttered  that  there  were  only  six  shillings  in  it.  Ashe¬ 
ton  looked  for  himself  afterwards,  feeling  Jickling’s  waist¬ 
coat-pockets,  and  ordering  him  to  turn  those  of  his  trowsers 
inside-out.  'This  injunction  only  produced  an  odd  half¬ 
penny,  seeing  which  Asheton  said  ne  woidd  pay  the  other 
six  stillings  himself,  and  did.  “  And  now,  wnat’s  the  sum 
you  were  to  give  Jickling,  Rivers  ?  ”  proceeded  he,  looking 
hard  at  me. 

“  Fifteen  and  six,”  I  answered  piteously. 

>  “  What  a  muff  vou  must  be,”  he  rejoined,  with  a  half 

smile.  “  Well,  Jickling,  I  shall  buy  your  dog  of  you  —  you 
may  consider  that  I  owe  you  nine-and-six.” 

“  A  ’andsome  dawg,  sir,”  repeated  Fisher,  with  suppressed 
enthusiasm.  “  What’s  to  be  done  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Since  you  seem  to  admire  him  so  much,  you  may  keep 
him,”  answered  Asheton.  “  And  now,  you  two  be  back  to 
college,  and  go  off  to  the  football  field.  Your  nine-and-six, 
Jickling,  I  shall  give  to  Spankic.  You  told  me  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tlie  halt'  that  you  owed  him  nothing ;  I’ve  learned 
that  you  never  paid  him  at  all.” 

“  1  did  pay  him,”  grumbled  Jickling.  “  Spankie  has  told 
you  a  lie.’’  But  as  if  to  render  the  diseomfiture  of  Jickling 
complete  that  morning,  we  were  no  sooner  out  of  Fisher’s 
shop  than  who  should  come  waddling  down  the  pavement 
but  this  veiy  Spankie,  who  immediatmy  made  a  wheezy  dart 
towards  Jickling,  and  spluttered,  in  the  fat  way  peculiar  to 
him,  “  Ah,  Jiclding,  sir,  you’re  a  bad  lot,  sir.  Owed  me 
ten  bob,  you  did,  sir,  and  never  thought  of  giving  me  a  six- 
penee  of  it.  No,  sir  —  not  you,  sir  —  catch  you,  sir  I  ” 

He  is  dead  now,  poor  Spankie,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
personal  in  sketching  him  as  he  was  in  his  declining  age,  — 
a  fat,  puffy,  red-faced  man  of  sixty,  with  a  greasy  hat  which, 
if  boiled  down,  might  have  furnished  a  pint  of  oil,  and  a 
double-breasted  faded  blue  coat,  buttoned  military-wise  up  to 
his  chin.  Of  a  Sunday  he  would  bloom  out  superbly  in  black 
clothes,  gray  gloves,  a  smoothly  ironed  white  or  nankeen 
neckcloth,  and  a  hat  of  unexceptional  finish ;  in  which 
guise,  he  would  walk,  prayer-book  in  hand,  to  the  church 
he  had  helped  to  build,  and  declare  himself  a  miserable 
sinner  with  a  fervor  that  was  very  much  to  his  credit.  But 
the  distinguished  feature  of  Spankie,  was  his  acquaintance 
with  the  nobility  of  these  realms.  Impossible  to  catch  him 
tripping  as  to  who  was  the  son  of  who,  or  who  was  the  heir 
to  this  or  that  estate.  The  following  pattern  of  dialogue 
would  take  place  between  him  and  the  new  fellows  in  the 
lower  school  or  fourth  form,  who  wished  to  buy  wares  of 
him  on  credit. 

“  Spankie,  I  want  you  to  tick  me,”  would  say  a  young 
gentleman  some  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  directing  his 
hand  towards  the  firuit-basket. 

“  No,  sir ;  I  never  tick,  sir.  What’s  your  name,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Plantagenet,”  would  answer  three-foot-sLx,  raising  the 
lid  of  the  basket,  and  thrusting  his  he.ad  in. 

“Oh,  the  Earl  of  Plantagenet.  Yes,  my  lord;  many’s 
the  apple  I’ve  sold  to  his  Grace  your  father ;  but  he  chiefly 
liked  tarts,  did  his  Grace.  Help  yourself,  my  lord.  I  never 
takes  ready  money  of  a  nobleman,  mj  lord.  Not  that  they 
often  offers  it  me  —  they  don’t ;  but  it  would  be  all  the  same 
if  they  did,  my  lord.” 

As  to  Jiekling’s  debt,  it  probably  amounted,  in  real  truth, 
to  five  shillings,  or  thereaoouts ;  but  Spankie,  with  a  very 
pardonable  love  of  round  figures,  had  set  it  down  at  ten, 
appending  an  extra  penny-halfpenny  for  form’s  sake, 
and  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  sedulously  minute  in 
keeping  his  accounts.  He  now  called  energetically  upon 
his  debtor  to  liquidate  the  moneys  due;  and  appealed, 
bowingly  and  pimSngly,  to  Asheton,  to  see  justice  done 
him. 

“  'There  is  no  reason  to  excite  yourself,”  said  Asheton, 
coldly,  —  for  he  evidently  disliked  to  see  an  Eton  fellow 
insult^  in  thispitiful  way  by  a  tradesman,  —  and  he  handed 
Spankie  a  half-sovereign.  “  This,”  said  he,  in  a  dignified 
tone,  that  quickly  brought  Spankie’s  greasy  hat  from  off  bis 
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venerable  head,  “  this  is  money  I  owe  Mr.  Jicklin^,  and  he 
has  requested  me  to  pay  you.  But  for  the  future,  mind, 
whatever  Mr.  Jieklin^  takes  of  you  will  be  paid  for  there 
and  then.  You  understand.” 

Spankic  either  did  or  didn’t  understand,  but  he  made  a 
profound  inclination  of  the  head,  saying,  “  Yes,  sir ;  of 
course,  sir  ;  I  always  knew  I  could  trust  Mr.  Jickling,  sir. 
’Ave  a  apple,  Mr.  Jickling.  That’s  what  I’ve  just  been  to 
Windsor  about,  sir,  to  buy  apples  at  the  market,  sir  —  a 
fine  Kibstone,  penny  apiece,  sir ;  pay  me  when  you  please, 
sir.” 

Habit  was  so  inveterate  in  Jickling,  that,  despite  every 
thing  he  h:ul  just  gone  through,  he  actually  stretched  out 
his  hand  on  hearing  that  a  new  credit  was  opened  to  him, 
and  would  have  taken  the  forbidden  fruit  had  not  Asheton 
pushed  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  “You 
incorrigible  young  beggar  you  !  I  declare  there’s  no  trust¬ 
ing  you  even  in  one’s  sight.  Now  run  off,  and  if  I  do'n’t 
find  you  at  foot-ball  when  I  come,  you’ll  see  what  will 
happen.  As  for  you,  Spankic,  I  warn  you  that  if  you 
trust  Mr.  Jickling  again,  I  shall  forbid  him  to  pay  you. 
Whatever  he  owes  you  I  shall  get  from  him,  and  hand 
over  to  my  tutor,  to  put  into  the  poor-box.  You  know  I 
keep  my  woi-d.” 

m. 

Windsor  Fair  was  an  annual  episode  that  enlivened  the 
month  of  Octolwr.  It  was  a  three-days’  saturnalia,  during 
which  the  royal  borough  was  turned  upsidedown,  and  all 
Eton  kept  in  a  state  of  adventurous  effervescence.  Eton 
boys  were  forbidden  attending  the  fair,  owing  to  cheap 
gambling  that  was  conducted  by  means  of  low  roulette- 
tables  in  a  spot  called  Bachelor’s  Acre ;  but  like  many 
other  prohibitions  at  Eton,  this  one  was  made  with  a 
very  complete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
that  noboily  had  the  slightest  thought  of  paying  attention 
to  it. 

Now  it  stood  to  reason  that  Windsor  Fair  should  be  to 
Jickling  the  one  bright  date  in  the  year’s  calendar.  It 
therefore  fell  like  a  thunderclap  on  Jickling  when,  the 
evening  before  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  Asheton  said  to 
him  :  “  Min<l,  Ji..kling,  I  won’t  have  you  going  to  the  fair, 
for  you’ll  be  certain  to  come  to  grief  in  some  way  if  you  do ; 
and  I’ve  miide  up  my  mind  that  grief  and  you  are  to  be 
kept  apart  this  half.” 

Aot  go  to  the  fair  I  Even  Stumpes  and  Blazepole  tliought 
this  a  stretch  of  prerogative. 

The  next  morning,  at  about  half-past  eight,  —  that  is, 
after  first  school, —  I  was  engaged  m  taking  a  “  bun  and 
coffee”  at  Brown’s  the  pastry-cook’s.  We  could  cram 
about  a  score  together,  at  most,  in  Brown’s  little  shop,  and 
the  place  was  always  as  full  as  an  egg:  so  full,  indeed, 
that  on  the  morning  in  question,  being  on  the  point  of 
stuffing  my  last  fragment  of  bun  into  my  mouth,  I  was 
powerless  to  turn  round,  on  feeling  an  arm  laid  upon  my 
sleeve  tugginsly  ;  but  I  recognized  the  voice.  It  was  Jick- 
lins’s,  and  said :  —  “I  say.  Rivers,  I’m  going  to  the  fair. 
Will  you  come  V  ” 

“  And  fagging  ?  ”  I  asked,  astonished. 

“  I’m  going  to  shirk  it,”  said  Jickling. 

“  And  prayers  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  shirk  them  too,”  was  his  answer. 

“  I  daren’t,”  I  ejaculated,  timidly. 

“  Then  you’re  a  funk,”  responded  Jickling,  with  great 
contempt. 

Now  I  did  not  like  the  imputation  of  “  funking.”  Being 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  considerably  afraid  both  of  the 
swislung  and  the  licking,  1  was  the  more  concerned  to 
show  that  I  stood  in  not  the  slightest  dread  of  either  of 
these  ordeals.  Some  more  conversation  ensued  between 
us,  importunately  tempting  on  his  side,  feebly  resisting  on 
mine ;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that,  several  other  boys 
agreeing  to  join  the  party,  I  no  longer  had  the  moral 
courage  to  hold  aloof;  and  in  another  ten  minutes  was 
crossing  Windsor  Bridge  with  a  beating  pulse,  throbbing 
heart,  and  eyes  strained  to  see  if  they  would  not  behold  a 


master  spring  up  like  a  jack-in-the-box  at  the  next  street- 
corner. 

'The  noble  old  town  that  Windsor  is!  and,  perhaps 
never  more  noble  than  during  these  fair  days,  when  the 
glitter  and  bustle  of  the  booths,  the  animation  of  the  crowd 
the  tinsel  trappings  of  beast  and  giant  shows  stand  out  in 
contrast  with  the  stately  grandeur  of  the  Castle.  The 
booths  used  to  stretch  right  down  to  the  Castle’s  foot,  at 
the  point  called  the  Hundred  Steps,  and  winil  away  through 
the  town  up  to  the  Bachelor’s  Acre  once  mentioned,  makint^  an 
unbroken  row  on  either  side  of  the  roadway.  At  Bachelor’s 
Acre  lay  the  focus  of  the  fair.  Here  were  the  circuses, 
shooting-galleries,  skittle-alleys.  Aunt  Sallies,  roulette- 
=  tables,  and  all  the  fun  that  is  popularly  described  as  fast 
and  furious.  In  the  town  every  thing  was  more  mild 
'  One  could  buy  gilt  gingerbread  there,  flashy  porcelain, 
false  noses,  masks,  and  other  interesting  objects,  and 
indulge  in  such  slow  gambling  as  may  be  affonled  by  bet¬ 
ting  pence  on  marbles  set  to  race  down  an  inclined  plane 
studded  with  pins.  But,  if  you  wanted  excitement,  your 
way  lay  to  the  Acre,  and  thither,  of  course,  we  all  sped. 

Jickling  was  no  sooner  in  the  Acre  than  he  directed  our 
attention  to  the  booth  where  a  learned  pig  was  exhibited 
and  suggested  we  should  go  and  see,  the  admission  bein<» 
moderate  —  Id.  a  head. 

We  streamed  all  together  into  the  learned-pig  show  (I 
think  we  were  nine),  then  into  a  booth  where  was  a  calf 
with  two  heads,  and  so  on  through  the  usual  round  of  fair 
monstrosities,  not  forgetting  a  lady  who  weighed  five-and- 
tweuty  stone,  and  who,  to  give  Jickling  an  idea  of  her 
muscular  powers,  which  he  seemed  dis|)osed  to  question, 
lifted  him  up  in  mid-air  by  the  scat  of  his  unmentionables, 
to  his  intense  disgust.  By  this  time  we  had  forgotten  that 
such  ficople  as  masters  existed,  and,  a  little  intoxicated  by 
the  beating  of  drums,  the  squeaking  of  pandean  pipes,  the 
braying  of  horns,  and  the  inspiriting  sounds  of  loud  barrel 
organs  spurring  the  cavalcades  of  merry-go-rounds,  we 
turned  a  ready  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  a  costermonger, 
who,  behind  his  barrow,  had  got  a  roulette-table,  screened 
by  a  kind  of  sackcloth  contrivance  of  poles  and  ropes,  and 
“  safe  as  the  bank.” 

The  costermonger  was  one  of  many  who  conducted  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  safe  and  pleasant  principle.  They  decoyed  as 
many  boys  to  stake  pence,  sixpences,  or  shillings  as  they 
could,  and  then,  when  the  board  was  well  covered  with 
money,  a  cry  of  “  Here’s  the  masters  coming !  ”  would  be 
set  up  by  a  husky  confederate ;  whereat  the  boys  would 
jump  away  like  affrighted  frogs,  and  the  stakes  would  dis¬ 
appear  flnwingly  into  the  pockets  of  the  costermonger. 
Unfortunately,  even  such  a  simple  system  as  this  has  its 
drawbacks,  and  the  main  one  was  that,  after  trying  on  the 
joke  a  few  times,  it  became  the  story  of  the  wolf  in  the 
fable,  and  nobody  would  believe  the  husky  confederate, 
charmed  he  never  so  wisely.  Jickling,  who  had  gathered 
practical  experience  of  Windsor  Fair  the  year  before,  was 
up  to  a  good  many  moves  on  the  board,  and  his  first  step 
when  behind  the  sackcloth  screen  was  to  exclaim,  in  his 
quick,  wild  voice,  as  he  laid  a  shilling’s-worth  of  pence  on 
tne  table,  “  Now,  no  master  can  see  us  here ;  so  if  this  felr 
low  or  anybody  else  cries  out  cave,  it’ll  be  a  false  alarm, 
mind  that.”  I  suppose  the  words  could  hardly  have  been 
out  of  his  mouth,  when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  with¬ 
out  a  single  premonitory  indication  of  peril,  the  visage  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  a  stern  master,  intruded  itself  behind 
the  screen  and  froze  us  all  —  including  the  costermonger- 
croupier,  I  think  —  positively  breathless  with  astonishment 
and  terror.  Mr.  Jones  must  have  seen  us  at  a  distance,  be¬ 
fore  we  had  passed  behind  the  canvas,  and  he  now  contemr 
plated  us  with  that  calm,  sure,  and  sardonic  eye  of  a  sports¬ 
man  who  has  got  all  his  fish  in  tlie  net,  and  need  not  nurry 
himself.  In  ms  right  hand  he  carried  a  pocket-book,  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  draw  the  pencil,  ready  to  write  our 
names  down. 

The  space  of  awful  time  that  we  stood  looking  at  one  an¬ 
other  —  ne  grimly  elate,  we  speechless  —  can  scarcely  have 
exceeded  ten  seconds,  but  it  remains  branded  on  my  mem¬ 
ory  as  if  it  had  been  ten  hours.  My  sensations  were  mtjf  the 
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tale*  of  my  boots  had  become  of  lead,  and  suddenly  soldered 
me  to  the  earth.  Then  Jickling,  who  had  inspirations  of  gen¬ 
ius  in  such  moments,  abruptly  dashed  his  handkerchief  over 
his  face,  and  pulling  me  by  tlie  hand,  shouted  wildly, 
«  Come  I  if  we  bolt,  he  can’t  catch  us  all.”  And,  saying  thi.', 
dived  through  the  aperture  facing  that  where  the  master 
was  standing,  and  rushed  out  precipitately,  forsaking  his 
pence  to  their  fate,  I  following  him,  and  the  rest  plunging 
after  me. 

Bachelor’s  Acre  is  a  hollow  and  sunken  piece  of  ground, 
full  of  ups  and  downs,  and  rugged.  Over  these  ups  and 
duwns  we  leaped  and  bounded,  with  our  hair  flying  to  the 
winds,  and  our  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets.  At  least, 
I  answered  for  mine.  Jickling,  more  cool,  buttoned  up  his 
jacket  as  he  ran,  kept  his  elbows  well  pressed  to  his  sides, 
and  threw  his  head  back  to  give  his  legs  all  their  fair 

a.  We  scampered  thus  to  the  end  of  the  Acre,  and 
h1  its  steep  sides,  not  knowing  until  then  whether  Mr. 
Jones  was  tbllowing  us  or  the  others.  But  here  all  doubt 
left  us.  Our  friends  had  sped  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  were  presumably  safe ;  but,  straight  as  the  crow  flies, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  bearing  down  us,  our  start  of 
him  being  not  more  than  fifty  yards.  Tne  moment’s  agony 
which  burst  upon  us  when  we  made  this  discovery  ma^  be 
readily  conceived.  But  it  was  no  use  feeling  agonized. 
“  There’s  a  passage  down  there  which  leads  across  Peascod 
Street  to  the  Great  Western  station,”  gasped  Jickling. 
“  Keep  up.  Rivers ;  don’t  blow  j'ourself.”  And  this  was  no 
vain  caution :  for,  short  as  the  distance  was  we  had  covered, 
I  ab%ady  began  to  feel  as  if  1  could  not  go  much  further  at 
this  rate. 

The  passage  into  Peascod  Street  was  a  terribly  narrow 
one,  where  two  could  scarcely  run  abreast,  and  where, 
should  we  chance  to  meet  anybody  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction,  we  might  be  so  delayed  as  to  be  caught  like  rats 
ins  trap.  Jickling  saw  this ;  indeed  he  had  a  hunted  fox’s 
instinct  for  scenting  danger.  There  was  a  cad  with  a  bas¬ 
ket  on  his  head  coming  out  of  the  passage  as  we  ran  up. 
This  seemed  providential.  Jickling  took  out  a  half-crown, 
threw  it  to  the  man  and  panted,  “  Do  you  see  that  fellow  in 
the  white  tie  running  behind  us  ?  Stop  him  at  any  price. 
Trip  him  up  I  ”  The  cad  was  an  honest  cad.  When  Mr. 
Junes  appeared  at  eleven-o’clock  school  that  morning  a  fine 
scar  on  ms  face,  and  some  remains  of  dust  on  the  shirt- 
front,  testified  to  the  neatness  with  which  he  had  been  sent 
sprawling  on  all  foiijs  by  a  purely  accidental  movement  of 
(he  foot  performed  by  the  basket-man.  This  increased  our 
lead  by  a  hundred  yards  and  gave  us  a  second’s  breathing 
space  we  much  wanted  ;  but  we  were  not  safe  for  all  that. 
Mr.  Jones  was  not  the  man  to  drop  us  for  a  fall  more  or  less. 
A  short,  sallow,  straddling  little  divine,  with  an  immense 
lurking  power  of  limb,  he  had  determination  enough  to  chase 
us  till  Christmas  if  need  were.  We  soon  found  this  out ;  for 
having  imprudently  paused  to  draw  breath  in  the  uphill  al¬ 
ley  leading  out  of  Peascod  Street  to  the  railway,  instead  of 
waiting  until  we  reached  the  railway  itself,  where  we  might 
Lave  dodged  our  pursuers  down  passages  and  given  him 
the  slip  by  concealing  ourselves  in  a  porter’s  room,  we  saw 
him  emerge  from  the  Thermopjrlas  where  he  had  been 
tripped  up,  brushing  his  knees  with  his  handkerchief  and 
purple  with  rage. 

But  now  the  hunt  was  going  to  assume  a  new  complexion. 
Ib  bachelor’s  Acre  there  had  been  no  great  crowd  at  that 
comparatively  early  time  of  morning,  but  in  the  streets  it 
was  another  affair.  Precisely  as  we  reached  the  station  a 
train  of  old  Etonians,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  steamed 
m,  and  these  understanding  at  a  glance  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter,  when  they  saw  Jickling  and  I  run,  broke  into  shouts  of 
laughter  and  gaily  joined  in  the  chase  as  spectators,  to  see 
kow  it  would  all  end.  Any  inoflTensive  stranger  who  be- 
keld  the  spurt  that  followed  through  Windsor  Thames 
Street  must  have  fancied  it  was  a  lunatic  asylum  burst  loose. 
Two  well-dressed  boys  with  streaming  faces  running  at  the 
top  of  their  speed  as  if  they  had  been  stealing  spoons  ;  fifty 
prds  to  the  rear  of  them  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Kugland,  with  a  most  unchristian  glare  on  his  countenance, 
>lao  putting  his  best  foot  foremost ;  and  behind  the  clergy¬ 


man,  the  mob  of  university-men,  unable  to  hold  their  cigars 
in  their  mouths  from  laughing,  and  doing  their  utmost  —  one 
must  render  them  that  justice  —  to  impede  Mr.  Jones’s 
progress  by  getting  in  his  way  whenever  he  seemed  to  be 
gaining  too  fast  on  us.  There  was  especially  one  Oxford 
man,  whose  name  I  afterwards  learned  was  Martingale  — 
Lord  Martingale  —  and  who  did  us  valiant  service.  His 
lordship  was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  this  boy-hunt 
was  to  nim  like  drinking  fine  elixir.  “  Make  for  the  coal- 
wharves  behind  the  South-western  Station :  you  can  lie  hid 
there,  and  then  double  when  Jones  has  passed  you,  which 
he’ll  be  safe  to  do  if  you  don’t  give  him  time  to  see 
where  you  hide.”  But,  unfortunately,  this  advice,  like  many 
other  good  counsels,  was  impracticable,  by  reason  of  its  com¬ 
ing  late.  Our  pursuer  was  now  not  more  than  twenty  yards 
behind  us ;  he  was  gaining  too,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
another  couple  of  minutes  must  see  our  fate  sealed.  At 
this  juncture,  Jickling  called  upon  me  fur  a  final  spurt. 
We  were  in  the  Datchet  Road,  close  to  the  South-western 
Station.  In  half  a  minute  we  had  reached  the  door  and 
dashed  through,  right  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people 
taking  tickets  for  the  next  train.  A  guard  made  an  attempt 
to  stop  us ;  Lord  Martingale  pushed  him  roughly  aside  with 
an  oath.  Down  the  platform  we  sped,  stumbling  over  lug¬ 
gage,  jostling  passengers,  and  trampling  an  unfortunate  dog 
under  foot,  amid  piercing  shrieks  from  his  mistress.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  platform,  Jickling  leading  the  way,  jumped 
down  in  front  of  the  engine  that  was  about  to  start,  crossed 
the  line,  in  disregard  of  the  chorus  of  shouts  and  impreca¬ 
tions  set  up  by  stokers  and  porters ;  ran  for  a  short  way  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lines  of  rails,  and  struck  ofif  towards  some 
waste  grounds  skirting  the  towing-path  by  the  river-side. 
Martingale  and  I  were  of  course  close  at  his  heels. 

This  was  no  bad  move ;  for  Mr.  Jones,  a  clergyman,  could 
not  act  in  defiance  of  the  railway  company’s  by-laws,  as  we 
had  done.  He  would  be  obliged  to  go  round  by  the  wharf 
way  to  catch  us,  and  this  would  give  us  a  start  of  about  ten 
minutes.  At  least,  so  we  reasoned  ;  but  we  reckoned  with¬ 
out  our  host.  Mr.  Jones  simply  waited  on  the  platform  un¬ 
til  the  train  had  started,  —  that  is,  rather  less  than  five 
minutes, —  then,  there  being  no  objection  to  his  crossing  the 
line,  did  so,  and  followed  the  identical  path  that  we  had 
taken.  We  learned  afterwards  that  during  the  five  minutes 
he  spent  on  the  platform  the  old  Etonians  with  him  had 
pleaded  for  us,  appealing  to  him  to  renounce  his  pursuit,  in 
consideration  of  the  gallant  struggle  we  were  making.  But 
the  very  gallantry  of  the  struggle  seemed  to  Mr.  Jones 
the  most  cogent  reason  for  bringing  us  to  punishment.  He 

E reclaimed  his  determin-ation  as  he  mopped  his  brow  with 
is  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and  brushed  what  remained  of 
mud  and  dust  off  his  pantaloons,  not  to  give  us  up  on  any 
account ;  and  he  kept  his  word ;  fur,  as  Jickling  and  I  were 
pelting  along  the  towing-path  at  alxiut  a  half  a  mile  from 
the  station.  Martingale,  who  was  in  ecstasies  at  our  escape, 
and  counted  upon  our  being  able  to  find  a  punt  or  a  skiff 
or  something  to  take  us  across  the  river  further  down, 
looked  round,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  real  dismay 
in  his  voice,  “  By  Jove,  he  has  stolen  a  march  on  us,  and 
HERE  HE  IS  I  ” 

There  we  were,  with  the  towing-path  before  us,  an  open 
space  of  mead  to  our  right,  and  the  river  rushing  in  a  broad 
swift  stream  to  our  left.  Escape  was  impossible.  In  this 
despairing  moment  Jickling  turned  abruptly  round,  like  a 
young  cub  at  bay,  looked  at  me  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  in 
a  voice  of  frenzy  cried,  “  I  say,  can  you  swim  ?  ” 

A  thrill  seemed  to  shoot  through  Martingale.  He  glanced 
at  the  river,  then  at  me. 

“  Yes,”  I  gulped,  with  a  great  dry  sob ;  for,  indeed,  I 
could  swim,  having  learned  that  accomplishment  at  home. 

Jickling  stroked  the  perspiration  that  was  bathing  his 
forehead, looked  hungrily  at  me  again,  and  in  that  moment 
his  Ishmael  countenance  was  radiant. 

“But  swim  —  in  your — o-c-clothes ? ”  he  stammered. 
“  Can  you  ?  Will  you  take  your  oath  you  can  ?  ” 

He  had  clutched  me  by  the  jacket. 

“  I’ll  take  my  oath  I  can,”  I  panted,  with  the  amazing 
courage  of  fear  and  hopelessness. 
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“  Well,  look  here,”  said  Jickling,  darting  a  distracted 
glance  behind  him.  “  I’ll  believe  you,  and  we’ll  swim  for 
It.  Only — h-hark,  if  you  drown.  I’ll  drown  myself  too; 
and  if  —  I  do  that  ”  (there  is  no  depicting  the  solemnity 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  next  words)  “  my  father,  who 
is  coming  home  from  India  next  Christmas,  will  write  to 
The  Times  and  say  it  was  your  fault.” 

I  think  I  felt  the  terrible  weight  of  this  threat ;  but  Hlartin- 
gale,  who  apparentl  v  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at,  turned  round  and 
made  a  suduen  and  violent  use  of  his  handkerchief.  When 
he  showed  us  his  face  again,  I  could  have  sworn  his  eyes 
were  not  clear. 

“  You  sha’n’t  drown.  I’ll  swear  that  I”  he  said,  energeti¬ 
cally  ;  “  not  unless  I  do  so  too.” 

We  had  scrambled  down  the  bank  hythis  time  and  were 
holding  on  by  some  tufts  of  grass.  The  water  was  quite 
deep  under  us  and  turgid  and  rapid.  Opposite  us  lay  the 
Eton  playing-fields.  Jickling  shivered,  but  I  could  see  it 
was  not  tor  him,  but  for  me.  He  looked  wistfully  to  see  if 
the  master  would  not  give  up  the  pursuit ;  then  seeing  that 
Mr.  Jones  (who,  of  course,  could  have  no  idea  of  what  we 
were  going  to  do)  was  close  upon  us,  he  muttered :  “We 
can’t  let  ourselves  be  taken,”  and  floundered  headlong  in. 
Even  before  I  had  risen  to  the  surface  after  following  Jick¬ 
ling,  I  could  hear  the  tremendous  uproar  of  astonishment 
and  consternation,  and  withal  of  admiration,  that  arose  when 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  companions  perceived  what  we  had  done. 
The  throng  of  old  Etonians,  roughs  and  street-boys  that  had 
escorted  the  master,  crowded  on  the  bank,  straining  their 
eyes  with  genuine  anxiety  to  see  what  would  become  of  us, 
and  surely  thinking  that  we  were  not  going  to  rise  again. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  we  not  only  rose  but  struck  out 
for  the  opposite  shore  as  well  as  our  heavy  water-filled 
clothes  would  allow  us,  loud  cheers  burst  forth  and  rose  in 
peal  upon  peal  to  encourage  us.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  not 
a  hard  man,  and  whose  sense  of  humanity  was  now  getting 
the  better  of  scholastic  considerations,  ran  in  dismay  up  and 
down  the  bank,  shouting  to  us  that  if  we  would  come  back 
he  would  not  report  us.  But  we  either  did  not  believe  him, 
or  did  not  hear  iiim,  or  thought  that  once  in,  it  was  as  well 
to  go  the  whole  way.  Jickling  was  swimming  a  little  in  front 
of  me,  his  tall  black  hat  bobbing  curiously  above  the  water 
like  a  float.  As  we  reached  mid-stream,  however,  he  slack¬ 
ened  so  as  to  let  me  come  up  with  him,  and  faltered  with  a 
sudden  expression  I  shall  never  forget:  “Mind  —  you  — 
swore  you  could  swim,  so  if  any  thing  happens  it  won’t  be 
my  fault,  will  —  it,  eh.  Rivers  ?  ”  “  No,”  1  gasped,  not  im¬ 

mediately  understanding  what  he  meant ;  but  then  it  passed 
through  me  with  an  instantaneous  flash  that  we  had  Irath  of 
us  overrated  our  strength  —  that  worn  out  as  wo  were,  we 
were  making  no  way  against  the  stream,  and  that  Jickling 
had  said  tliis  because  he  felt  himself  sinking.  He  turned 
round  again,  as  if  wanting  to  say  something,  with  a  terrible 
expression  of  an^ish  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  lips  as  they  opened 
disappeared  under  water.  1  made  a  sort  of  unconscious 
clutch  at  him  and  he  rose ;  but  with  all  the  strength  left  he 
shook  himself  free,  and  gasped  as  the  stream  bore  him  out 
of  reach,  “  No,  you’ll  drown.”  And  then  I  remember  no 
more,  for  I  sank  too. 

IV. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  month  after  this  that  Jickling 
and  I  were  seated  in  my  room  together  in  my  tutor’s 
house,  looking  rather  cadaverous,  both  of  us,  with  our  pale 
faces  and  close-cropped  heads.  We  had  been  within  an 
ace  of  drowning.  Lord  Martingale  and  some  other  old  Etoni¬ 
ans  had  saved  us ;  but  a  brain-fever  had  supervened,  and 
onee  again,  after  escaping  a  watery  grave,  we  had  seen 
death  fece  to  face.  However,  it  was  all  over  now.  We 
were  on  tlie  fair  road  to  convalescence;  and  Mr.  Jones 
was  calling  upon  us  every  day  to  learn  how  we  were,  and 
to  cheer  us  with  a  few  minutes’  talk,  for  he  had  a  good  heart, 
this  Mr.  Jones,  and  took  a  liking  to  us  after  the  terrible  ad¬ 
venture  of  which  he  was  the  unwilling  cause. 

It  will  scai-cely  be  believed  that  on  recovering  Jickling 
showed  himself  what  he  had  always  been  —  that  is,  much 
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more  delighted  at  the  exceptional  character  of  his  lait 
scrape,  than  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  way  in  which  he 
had  come  out  of  it.  On  the  particular  day  when  we  were 
seated  in  my  room  together,  as  I  have  just  said,  he  was 
charming  the  leisures  of  convalescence  by  manufacturin» 
a  short  paper  tail  like  a  kite’s,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  pinning  it  to  some  comrade’s  jacket  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  well  enough  to  go  into  school  again.  Asheton  entered 
as  he  was  writing  on  the  tail  the  words,  “  Please  kick  me," 
saw  the  work,  shook  his  head  and  said,  with  a  kind,  h^. 
pitving  laugh,  “  Always  the  same,  Jickling  ?  ” 

Jickling  did  not  like  Asheton.  He  put  away  his  tail  with 
a  grumble  in  his  pocket  as  if  he  were  aftaid  it  was  goin<»  to 
be  taken  from  him,  and  muttered,  “  I  don’t  see  any  harm  in 
that.” 

“  Nor  would  there  bo  any  if  it  wasn’t  of  a  piece  with  m 
many  other  tricks  of  yours,  Jickling.  You’ll  give  up  those 
tricks  now,  after  all  that’s  happened,  won’t  you,  youn" 
man  V  ”  And  he  laid  a  hand  on  Jickling’s  shoulder.  ' 

“  Wliat’s  happened  ?  what  tricks  ?  ”  asked  Jickling,  in 
great  discontent,  moodily  twitching  his  thumbs. 

“  Well,”  replied  Asheton,  “  you  and  Rivers  there  have 
become  heroes  as  it  were ;  and  it’s  been  said  that  a  fellow 
who  has  the  stuff  in  him  that  you  showed  on  that  Windsor 
Fair  day  is  worth  better  things  than  to  be  continually  in 
hot  water,  and  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  everybody.” 

Jickling  changed  color  slightly,  went  to  the  fire,  poked  it 
violently  without  its  having  any  need  of  such  operation, 
and  said,  “  You’re  always  b^gcring  me,  Asheton.” 

“  I  want  to  see  you  a  good  fellow,  and  on  the  highway  to 
becoming  a  man,”  answered  Asheton,  with  almost  a  woman’s 
patience. 

“  What  is,  is,  ”  said  Jickling,  doggedly.  “  You  can’t 
unmake  yourself,  and  you  can’t  do  what’s  impossible.” 

“  And  what’s  impossible  ?  ”  asked  Asheton. 

“  Why,”  cried  Jickling,  breaking  out,  and  throwing  down 
the  poker  with  a  clatter,  “  it’s  impossible  to  be  this  and 
that  simply  l)ecause  you  are  told  to  be  it ;  and  it’s  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  this  or  that,  when  you’ve  not  strength  enough 
What  should  you  say  if  I  told  you  to  win  the  football- 
match  against  the  Collegers  this  year  ?  It  seems  you’re  in 
the  Eleven  —  and  they’re  stronger  than  you.  You  know  it 
So  let  me  alone.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence ;  then  Asheton  walked 
straight  up  to  Jickling.  He  had  become  very  pale,  but 
look^  at  his  unhappy  fag  with  a  steady  and  earnest  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  eyes. 

“  I  know  the  Collegers  are  stronger  than  we,”  he  said, 
“  but  will  you  promise  me  ”  —  (he  paused)  —  “  will  you 
promise  me,  Jickling,  that  if  I  win  the  match  for  our  side— 
you’ll  change  V  ” 

Jickling  looked  growlingly  surprised,  and  glanced  at  hhn 
with  sullen  suspicion.  “  It’s  not  much  to  promise,”  he  said 
at  last,  “  for  you  won’t.” 

“  But  Kill  you  promise  ?  ”  asked  Asheton. 

“  Well  then,  yes,”  said  Jickling,  with  a  dry  laugh  and  i 
shrug. 

“  Very  well,”  answered  Asheton,  and  he  left  the  room. 

The  match.  Collegers  v.  Oppidans,  played  every  year  on 
St.  Andrew’s  feast,  30th  November,  was  the  great  event  of 
the  football  season.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  it 
was  not  usual  for  the  Oppidans  to  win  every  year,  as  has 
later  been  the  case.  The  match  was  played  “  at  the  wall," 
a  peculiar  sort  of  football,  which  the  Foundation  boys  prac¬ 
tised  more  than  the  Oppidans,  or  town  boys,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  College  team  (although  the  Collegers  had  only 
seventy  boys  to  choose  from  as  against  nearly  six  hundred 
on  the  other  side)  was  extremely  powerful  and  difficult  to 
beat.  On  the  day  of  the  match,  Jickling  and  I,  who  had 
not  yet  been  out  of  doors  since  our  accident,  obtained  leave 
to  go  out  for  two  hours,  just  to  see  the  match  and  return. 

Play  began  at  half-past  twelve,  and  there  was  always  an 
enormous  crowd,  —  every  boy  in  the  school,  every  master 
and  master’s  family,  and  some  hundred  or  more  of  old 
Etonians,  being  generally  present.  Jickling  and  I  took  up 
our  position  at  that  part  of  the  ropes  where  the  lower  boyj 
congregated,  making  a  frightful  hullaballoo  in  response  to 
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tlie  gown-boj'8,  who,  at  every  advance  of  their  side,  shouted 
like  fanatics,  as  if  the  safety  of  Uje  three  kingdoms  were 
lieing  staked.  For  those  who  have  never  seen  “  wall  ”  foot- 
bjll  played,  a  description  of  the  game  would  scarcely  be 
intelligible ;  and  for  those  who  Aave  seen  it,  it  would  be 
gj^ess.  Let  me  only  say,  theretbre,  tliat  the  points  to  be 
tcoi^  are  “  goals  ”  and  “  shies,”  a  single  goal  outnumber¬ 
ing  any  quantity  of  shies.  By  tlie  end  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour’s  play,  tliree  shies  had  been  scored  by  the 
Collegers’  Eleven.  The  game  was  going  dead  against  the 
Oppidans,  who,  opposed  to  a  formidable  trio  of  Collegers, 
named  Bulloekson,  llulkey,  and  Drayman,  were  over- 
weii'hted,  borne  down,  and  forced  back  into  their  own 
ground,  or  calx,  every  moment,  notwithstanding  all  their 
gallantry.  Asheton  had  been  performing  prodigies  of  valor 
m  the  Oppidan  cause,  but  to  no  puriwse.  Five  minutes  yet 
ivmuned  before  the  game  finished ;  and  the  conclusion 
teemed  foregone.  Jickling,  who  had  been  watching  the 
game  with  a  curious,  silent  interest,  said  with  a  short  laugh 
(but  ratlicr  softly  as  I  thought),  “  Asheton’s  played  well, 
but  he  won’t  win.” 

Dki  Asheton  hear  him  ?  Did  some  secret  voice,  I  mean, 
whisper  to  him  that  some  such  words  as  tliese  were  passing 
JickUng’s  lips?  Anyhow,  he  glanced  towards  us,  or  at 
least  towards  the  mass  of  yelling  lower  boys  (for  he  did  not 
know  where  we  personally  were),  and  with  a  determined 
gesture  took  his  cap  off  and  threw  it  on  to  the  ground.  It 
was  the  action  of  a  man  who  is  prepaiiug  to  fight. 

Then  this  is  what  we  saw.  The  ball  was  then  within  the 
Oppidan  calx,  but  a  sudden  movement  brought  it  before 
A^eton’s  foot.  He  stuck  to  it,  and  from  that  moment  it 
did  not  leave  him.  Crouching,  stumbling,  running  over  it, 

B'  ring  with  leet,  elbows  and  head  all  together,  he  “  bul- 
”  It  right  down  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  un¬ 
heeding  kicks,  pushes,  mobbings,  or  any  thing  else,  llulkey, 
the  College  “  post,”  shinned  him  savagely ;  Drayman  bore 
djwn  upon  him  with  his  shoulder,  like  a  battering-ram ; 
ud  just  as  Asheton  was  witliin  a  few  yards  of  the  Colleger 
calx,  Uullockson,  the  captain,  made  a  rush  as  of  thunder, 
and  both  rolled  over  together,  heads  first,  in  the  mud. 
There  was  a  moment’s  breathless  lull  in  the  whirlwind  of 
ahouts,  to  see  who  would  rise  first  with  the  ball.  It  was 
Asheton.  Limping  and  bleeding,  for  the  blood  was  flowing 
in  torrents  liom  his  nose,  he  still  crouched  over  the  ball, 
and,  with  something  like  superhuman  energy,  shot  it  over 
th*  calx-line,  followed  it,  raised  it  with  his  foot  against  the 
wall,  and  touched  it  with  his  hand,  whilst  the  umpire,  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  amid  delirious  excitement,  shouted  “  Shy !  ” 
A  “  shy  ”  means  the  right  to  take  a  shot  at  the  goal  with 
the  football,  the  whole  rival  eleven  standing  in  your  way  to 
olaUTict  you.  Not  a  boy  or  man  spoke,  as  Asheton,  white 
as  a  sheet,  poised  the  ball,  raised  it,  and,  with  another  look 
lowanis  u.s,  tlirew  it  straight  forward.  'There  was  a  thud, 
a  dismayed  shout,  and  then  the  Oppidan  umpire,  throwing 
his  hat  in  tlie  air,  cried,  “  Goal !  ” 

At  that  moment  the  College  clock  clanged  out  half-past 
one— the  time  for  play  to  stop.  The  Oppidans  had  won 
the  match. 

With  a  roaring  —  loud,  deep,  and  continuous  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  —  the  Oppidans  burst  the  ropes,  and 
rushed  on  to  the  ground,  scampering  towards  Aslieton  to 
wy  him  in  triumph.  Jickling  and  I  were  borne  along 
with  the  rest,  adding  our  own  voices  to  the  tumult  mechani¬ 
cally.  Asheton  seemed  to  expect  us.  Just  as  the  mighty 
Bulloekson  was  taking  him  to  lift  him  on  his  shoulders,  he 
uade  a  step  forward,  and  holding  out  his  hand  (the  first 
Md  last  time  he  had  ever  done  such  a  thing  to  a  lower  boy 
in  public),  said :  “  You  see,  young  man,  it  mu  possible.” 

Jickling  said  nothing,  and  walked  along  by  my  side  back 
to  our  tutor’s  house  without  opening  his  lips.  He  was  pale 
and  moody,  and  I  remember  he  kicked  a  particular  pebble 
before  him,  as  he  went,  with  a  strange  and  absent  expres¬ 
oon.  At  dinner-time  he  said  he  was  not  hungry,  and 
went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  He  had  not  rc- 
apfwared  by  tea-time ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that  I 
d^;^inid  to  see  him  that  evening  about  sometning  or  other, 
1  went  to  his  room,  and  opened  the  door.  The  hinges  did 


not  creak,  so  that  he  did  not  hear  me  nor  look  up.  He  was 
seated  at  his  table,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  and 
he  was  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

If  you  ask  nowadays  of  any  old  Etonian  who  Jickling 
was,  he  will  probably  answer  you  ;  “  Jickling  ?  Do  you 
mean  the  fellow  who  was  Newcastle  Scholar  and  in  the 
Eleven  ?  He  went  to  Oxford  —  didn’t  he  ?  and  took  double 
honors.” 

“  I  think  so.” 

“  And,  stay,  didn’t  he  marry  somebody  ?  I  think  it  was 
the  sister  of  Sir  Frederick  Asheton. 


THE  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

"  Ttie  bandkerchlef!  tbe  bandkerchlef!  OtheOo. 

“  Not  Serce  Otbollo  In  lo  loud  a  strain, 

Soar’d  for  tbe  handkercblef  that  caus’d  bis  pain.” — Popt. 

Before  and  since  those  days  when  Venice  was  an  august 
State,  with  majestic  Doge  and  Senators,  despatching  the 
valiant  Moor  in  hot  haste  from  their  midnight  sitting  to 
guard  Cyprus  ’gainst  the  Turk,  the  pocket-handkerchief  has 
figured  curiously  in  the  romance  of  life,  which  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  conditions  —  smiles  and  tears. 
Since  it  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  latter, 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  associated  with  the  former,  we 
see  what  peculiar  advantages  our  little  square  companion 
for  life  possesses  for  knowing  and  sympathizing  witli  our 
hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  sorrows.  For  lovers,  it  forms 
a  pretty  cambric  toy  in  much  repute ;  alternately  a  whip, 
a  snowy  projectile,  a  tantalizing  screen,  during  the  prelim¬ 
inary  light  skirmishing  of  flirtation,  whilst  for  absent  or 
parted  hearts  it  can  be  a  speaking  record,  an  inviolable 
gage,  a  touching  remembrance. 

^e  Chinese  are  said  to  dispense  with  this  interesting 
and  useful  institution  of  the  pocket,  carrying  instead  a 
bundle  of  tiny  sheets  of  fragile  paper,  something  like  the 
leaves  of  our  cigarette-books.  How  on  earth  the  Celestials 
of  the  flowery  land  manage  with  so  poor  an  equivalent  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine ;  and  the  want,  unless  it  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  latest  imported  fashions  of  Europe,  reflects  se¬ 
verely  on  the  Mongrel  Tartars’  boasted  civilization.  But, 
whctlier  or  no  they  use  lawn  or  tissue,  tlieir  poets  and  nov¬ 
elists  paint  the  mouse-colored,  tea-imbibing  people,  as  any 
thing  but  devoid  of  ,the  grand  passions  and  tender  senti¬ 
ments  which  throw  captivating  tints  and  glamour  over  the 
“  stage-strutting  ”  of  poor  humanity. 

Associated  it  is  with  our  earliest  remembrances  of  fiction, 
is  the  pocket-handkerchief.  We  tremble  witli  fearful  expec¬ 
tation  whilst  sister  Anne  waves  the  white  fluttering  signal 
from  the  tower’s  summit  for  her  brothers  to  speed  on  and 
save  enraged  Blue  Beard’s  wife  from  sudden  execution,  ^nd  the 
mortuary  horrors  of  that  weird  chamber,  the  silent  mystery 
of  which  had  proved  too  strong  for  the  lady’s  curiosity.  In 
the  legends  of  Fairy-land,  tlie  handkerchief  endowed  with 
magic  virtues  passes  from  beneficent  godmother  to  favored 
golden-haired  princesses  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  wins  for 
them  lovers,  wealthy,  handsome,  and  courageous,  or  in  won¬ 
drous  tales  of  ocean  disaster,  brings  timely  succor  to  cast¬ 
aways  on  rafts  or  surf-beaten  rocks. 

As  years  pass  to  the  witching  perioil  of  “sweet  seven¬ 
teen  ”  the  handkerchief  for  Miss  Rosa’s  Jirst  ball  forms  an 
object  of  lively  interest.  Blooming  maidenhood  strives  for 
tlie  most  diminutive  centre  of  tenderest  cambric  and  the 
widest  edge  of  mazy  lace,  adorned  with  the  most  Arabesque 
of  initials  or  tortuous  monogram.  Final  touches  of  t^t 
momentous  toilet  bestowed,  what  serious  ponilering  of  the 
pretty  brow  over  the  fragrant  essence  to  be  lavished  on  the 
snowy  transparency,  and  waft  seductive  odors  to  the  golden 
youth  whom  Rosa  conjures  up  in  Shadow-land. 

As  we  rarely  sufler  our  faithful  inhabitant  of  the  pocket 
to  fall  into  strange  hands  without  a  name,  initials,  or  some 
familiar  sign  of  ownership,  fiction  often  revels  in  the  knit¬ 
ting  or  unravelling  of  tangled  skeins  through  its  medium. 
But  the  acme  of  tragedy,  in  which  it  plays  a  part,  a  silent. 
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(Ity  of  his  death  as  fresh,  sanguine,  and  life-enjoying  as  a 
|)oy’s ;  and  when  the  writer  of  this  notiee  met  him  last,  a 
month  or  two  apfo,  he  was  confident  that  he  should  once 
more  represent  Sunderland  at  the  next  general  election. 
“The  happiest  part  of  my  life,”  he  said  quite  candidly, 
u  iras  when  I  stood  behind  the  counter  and  used  the  yard 
measure  in  my  own  shop.  My  ruin  was  having  a  fortune 
left  me.  I  had  one  of  the  snuggest  businesses  in 
York,  and  turned  over  my  thirty  thousand  a  year,  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent  of  it  being  profit,  when  a  i-elation  died 
and  left  uie  a  goodish  fortune.  It  was  the  very  worst  thing 
which  ever  happened  to  me.  It  led  me  into  railways,  and 
to  all  niy  misfortunes  since.”  Tliis  was  spoken  with  infi¬ 
nite  cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  expressions  of  thankfulness  to  the  friends  who 
had  rallied  round  him  in  tliese  latter  years,  and  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  competence  he  was  enjoying.  Mr. 
George  Elliot,  the  member  for  North  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Taylor,  of  Chipchasc  Castle,  were  trustees  for,  and 
among  the  chief  subscribers  to,  the  fund  raised  a  year  or 
two  ago  for  Mr.  Hudson  by  his  friends  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  insured  him  an  annui- 
tj  ^  £CuO.  It  was  out  of  this  that  he  made  a  boast  of 
having  put  money  by,  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  his 
own  tastes  and  habits  were  simple  even  in  the  days  of  his 
magnificence.  “  I  do  now  what  I  did  when  I  lived  at  Al¬ 
bert-gate,  sir ;  I  always  go  down  to  Billingsgate  and  buy  my 
own  fish.  I  never  allowed  a  servant  to  do  that  for  me 
when  1  could  do  it  for  myself,  and  I  never  fancied  the  fish 
at  a  fishmonger’s  when  I  could  see  it  in  large  quantities  as 
it  came  into  the  market.  So,  when  I  was  a  great  man  in 
London,  no  matter  where  I’d  been  the  night  before  or 
what  grand  people  had  been  to  my  house,  —  and  nearly 
everjlxKly  was  glad  to  visit  me  in  those  days,  —  I  used 
always  to  get  up  early  and  go  down  to  Billingsgate  and 
dioose  my  fish  there  for  the  day’s  use.  I  did  it  because  I 
liked  it  then,  and  I  do  it  for  cconoi^  and  because  I  like  it 
now,  that’s  the  only  difference.”  There  never  was  a  man 
who  h.ad  been  much  before  the  world  who  was  less  reticent 
about  himself  than  Hudson.  The  speeches  he  made  when 
at  the  height  of  his  prosperity ;  the  quiet  grave  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  Y’orkshire  church-yard  which  he  bought  for  himself  long 
ago,  and  which  he  went  down  to  visit  from  time  to  time ; 
the  social  fun  he  had  in  former  days  with  “old  George 
Stephenson,  the  best  of  fellows  and  the  best  of  friends ;  ” 
bis  civic  triumphs  as  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  the  quaint 
piece  of  plate  which  he  insisted  that  holders  of  that  high 
office  are  required  to  use  while  at  the  Mansion  house;  his 
dealings  with  his  lady  customers  when  he  kept  a  shop ;  his 
'bits to  the  nobility;  his  victories  at  railway  boards ;  the 
way  he  was  run  after  by  the  great  world  of  London,  and 
the  zest  with  which  he  enjoyed  the  eclat  and  the  fun  of  it 
all;  the  respect  with  which  he  was  listened  to  when  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  opinions  he  had  en- 
I  forced  in  various  great  commercial  enterprises,  and  how 
others  were  profiting  by  them,  were  wont  to  be  quoted  and 
expatiated  on  by  him  with  a  hearty  interest  that  said  much 
for  the  healthy  organization  of  the  man. 

This  is  scarcely  the  time  for  dwelling  upon  the  fever 
which  beset  the  nation  during  the  railwav  mania,  or  for 
analyzing  tlie  part  played  in  it  by  George  lludson.  If  he 
WM  one  of  the  chief  offenders,  he  was  assuredly  one  of  the 
diief  sufferers ;  and  it  is  tolerably  notorious  now  that  some 
of  the  practices  for  which  he  was  so  heavily  punished  have 
not  always  been  held  sufficient  to  ostracize  the  commercial 
people  who  have  been  guilty  of  them.  “  Hudson  never  split 
upon  his  friends,”  once  remarked  an  authority  in  the  rail¬ 
way  world,  “  or  there  might  have  been  some  curious  stories 
to  hear  almut  people  whose  fingers  you’d  think  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  soiled.”  What  he  suffered  in  silence  no 
one  knew  but  himself.  He  was  so  miserably  poor  during 
ffie  long  years  he  languished  on  the  Continent  that  there  is 
^  reason  for  believing  that  he  not  unfrequently  went 
oungry  to  bed ;  and  at  one  time  those  staying  at  the  hotel, 
^re  he  lodged  in  what  he  called  “  a  garret  at  the  top  of 
the  house,”  came  to  know  when  his  place  was  vacant  at  the 
lake  (f  Adte  that  the  formula,  “  I  am  preferring  a  chop  in 
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my  own  room  to-day,”  was  a  figurative  way  of  concealing 
necessities  which  the  poor  fallen  monarch  shrank  from  ad¬ 
mitting.  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  has  just  told  the  world  in  his 
“  Thoughts  upon  Government  ”  that  if  he  were  “  asked  to 
point  out  the  men  who  in  my  experience  of  public  affairs 
nave  shown  the  most  remarkable  competency  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business,  they  would  in  several  instances  prove  to 
be  men  of  very  limited  education.”  Tliat  George  Hudson 
was  one  of  these  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  His  history 
and  the  influence  he  exercised  without  apparent  effort  over 
the  hard-headed  money-getting  men  of  his  generation 
proved  the  general  belief  in  his  competency ;  and  you 
could  not  talk  with  him  or  note  his  singular  admixture  of 
shrewdness  and  simplicity  without  finding  that  his  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  limited  indeed.  He  never  lost  the  broad  ITork- 
shire  accent,  and  never  affected  greater  refinement  of  m  in¬ 
ner  tlian  is  appropriate  to  the  provincial  shopkeeper  of  the 
old  school. 

An  endless  series  of  pictures  might  be  drawn  from  the 
career  of  George  Hudson  in  prosperity.  Here  is  one  from 
an  eye-witness.  The  place  was  the  drawing-room  oi  a 
well-known  noble  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  the  occasion  was 
a  semi-public  conversazione  connected  with  national  ob¬ 
jects,  at  which  representative  men  —  “  men  who  had 
done  something  ”  —  were  present  by  the  hundred.  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatest  authors,  greatest  sculptors,  greatest  painters, 
greatest  inventors,  greatest  philanthropists,  greatest  states¬ 
men,  greatest  physicians,  greatest  engineers,  greatest  cap¬ 
tains  jostled  each  other  in  the  crowded  rooms.  Amid  the 
constellation  of  celebrities  there  were  two  men  round  whom 
the  crowds  circled,  let  them  turn  which  way  they  would  — 
bright  particular  social  st.ars,  each  with  revolving  satellites, 
and  both  receiving  the  deference  of  the  great  and  noble  as 
their  right.  One  was  the  late  I*rince  Consort,  the  other 
was  George  Hudson.  Tliey  looked  rival  monarchs,  each 
with  his  obsequious  courtiers  round  him,  and  divided  pretty 
equally  the  honors  of  the  evening.  Those  who  were  not 
able  to  come  within  speaking  distance  of  these  great  men 
waited  patiently,  and  as  near  to  the  charmed  circles  as 
they  could.  Suddenly  there  was  a  movement,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  was  seen  to  pass  from  the  Prince  Consort’s  followers 
and  to  make  his  way  to  the  little  court,  which  hemmed  in  the 
Kailway  King.  It  was  like  a  plenipotentiary  earring  a 
message  between  neighboring  potentates.  “  'The  IVince 
has  asked  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Hudson,”  was  buzzed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  then  men  stood  on  tip-toe  to 
watch  the  interesting  interview.  Tlie  burly,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  man  in  the  blue  coat  with  the  gilt  buttons  made  his 
way  slowly  towards  the  intellectual-looking,  high-bred  man 
who  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter.  It  was  not  given  to 
outsiders  to  hear  what  passed.  I'here  was  a  bow  on  the 
one  side  and  a  gracious  remark  on  the  other ;  and  then, 
mercy  on  us  I  came  a  sound  seldom  heard  in  that  exalted 
sphere.  Ears  were  surely  playing  their  owners  false,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  a  horse  laugh  came  from  the  aristocratic  holy 
of  holies,  and  as  if  the  gentlemen  near  Royalty  joined  in 
the  unseemly  mirth  as  nearly  as  etiquette  allowed. 
“  What  did  the  Prince  say  to  Mr.  Hudson  ?  ”  and  “  What 
did  Mr.  Hudson  reply  to  the  Prince  ?  ”  were  now  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  night;  and  then  it  became  known  that  the 
Prince  Consort,  ever  anxious  to  increase  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  had  asked  Mr.  Hudson’s  opinion  upon  atmos¬ 
pheric  railways,  concerning  which  there  was  then  much 
discussion  in  the  scientific  world.  The  oracle  spoke  freely. 

“  I  think  they’re  a  humbug,  your  Royal  Highness  I  ”  was 
the  bluff  reply,  and  its  idiomatic  directness  was  almost  too 
much  for  the  gravity  of  the  Prince  himself. 

Those  who  Knew  Mr.  Hudson  of  late  years  and  since  his 
return  from  exile,  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  innate 
simplicity  of  character  he  retained.  It  was  amazing  to 
find  a  man  who  had  undergone  such  startling  vicissitudes, 
and  to  whom,  as  it  would  seem,  the  hollowness  of  the  world 
must  have  been  thoroughly  proved,  enjoying  life  with  a 
gusto  which  never  flagg^,  and  cracking  jokes  and  telling 
anecdotes  with  as  much  energy  and  enjoyment  as  the 

i'oungest  diner-out.  Those  who  knew  him  best  during  the 
ong  and  poverty-stricken  sojourn  he  was  compelled  to 
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make  abroad,  rarely  found  Lim  down-hearted ;  and  there 
were  few  men  “  better  company,”  after  his  fashion,  than 
Mr.  Hudson,  when  the  audience  was  appreciative  and  the 
interest  in  Ms  stories  was  synmathetic.  He  was  fond  of 
telling  the  origin  of  his  title  of  Railway  King.  “  Sydney 
Smith,  sir,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  great  wit,  first 
called  me  the  Railway  King ;  and  I  remember  very  well 
that  he  made  a  very  pretty  speech  about  it,  saying  ‘  that 
while  some  monarchs  had  won  their  title  to  fame  by  blood¬ 
shed  and  by  the  misery  they  inflicted  on  their  fellow- 
creatures,  I  had  come  to  my  throne  by  my  own  peaceful 
exertions,  and  by  a  course  of  probity  and  enterprise.’  ” 
This  was  always  Hudson’s  tone.  He  h.ad  been  made  a 
victim.  Tliere  was  a  great  re-action  and  a  great  public 
outcry,  and  he  was  the  scapegoat ;  but  where  were  the 
schemes  and  enterprises  he  mM  favored  most?  Success¬ 
ful,  nearly  every  one. 


THE  WHITE  WITCH  OF  COMBE  ANDREW. 

“  I’ll  just  go  and  see  my  Aunt  Ilaglcy ;  see  if  I  don’t  1  ” 

It  was  Mary  Bernal  who  spoke,  and  it  was  Jane  Dalby 
to  whom  she  spoke ;  and  what  she  said  she  said  with  an 
air,  as  if  more  was  lying  behind  than  the  mere  words 
would  show. 

Jane  Dalby  tossed  her  head.  “  Go  and  welcome  I  ” 
she  answered  disdainfully.  “  For  my  part,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  wouldn’t  own  as  glib  as  you  to  an  aunt  like 
that  old  Hagley.  She’s  none  such  a  dear  to  be  so  proud 
of  I” 

“  All  very  well,  Jane,  for  you  to  cast  stones  at  aunt,” 
said  MiU'y  with  a  superior  manner.  “Mo  and  them  as 
knows  ”  —  Here  she  stopped. 

“  Now  then,  go  on,  can’t  you  ?  ”  cried  Jane.  “  Out  with  it. 
You  and  them  as  knows  what?  ” 

“  Well  I  we  knows  what  we  knows,”  said  Mary  after  a 
pause.  “  And  now  you’re  answered,  Jane.” 

With  which  she  left  the  servants’  hall  triumphantly,  as 
one  who  has  at  least  given  the  enemy  a  check,  if  nothing 
worse,  going  up  stairs  to  adorn  her  young  mistress.  Belle 
Loder ;  for  it  was  dressing  time ;  while  Jane  went  to  do 
Uie  like  office  for  her  young  lady.  Rose  Kenealy ;  both  maids 
having  the  same  object  at  heart  for  each,  —  the  fascination 
of  Mhj.  Julius  Crewkherne,  owner  of  Crewkheme  Manor 
hard  by,  and  the  handsomest  man  in  Devonshire,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  best  matches. 

Now  Crewkherne  Manor  and  tlie  Loder  property  lay 
handy  to  each  other ;  and  it  had  always  been  one  of  the 
favorite  wishes  of  both  houses,  that  the  Crewkherne  boy 
and  the  Loder  girl  would  take  a  fancy  to  each  other  when 
they  grew  up,  and  so  enclose  the  two  estates  in  a  ring  fence 
that  would  suit  every  one  concerned.  Each  property 
alone  was  well  enough;  but  both  together  tlicy  would 
place  the  possessor  among  the  best  in  the  county,  and 
would  raise  the  joint  families  of  Loder-Crewkherne  to  a 
position  second  to  none  in  England.  Wherefore  it  was, 
that  when  old  Darcy  Crewkherne  died,  and  his  son  the 
major  came  home  from  India  to  reign  in  his  stead,  every 
one  said  it  was  a  thing  so  plainly  marked  out  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  —  and  the  local  map,  —  that  the  major  couldn’t  but 
see  it,  and  do  as  his  father  had  wished  him  to  do ;  namely, 
take  Miss  Belle,  and  in  time  the  Loder  property,  so  soon  as 
the  days  of  mourning  were  at  an  end. 

And  perhaps  things  would  have  gone  their  way  if  the 
Loders  could  have  managed  to  keep  the  major  close,  and 
not  have  let  any  one  else  have  a  chance.  For  he  was 
fairly  enough  inclined  to  Miss  Belle,  when  he  first  returned, 
and  showed  his  liking  frankly.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  her 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Martin’s 
Tor,  tlie  Rawdons’  place ;  and  there  he  found  Rose  Ken¬ 
ealy,  Mrs.  Rawdon’s  orphaned,  penniless  niece,  whom  they 
had  adopted  and  brought  up,  and  who  was  “  out  ”  for  her 
first  year. 

To  be  sure  the  Rawdons,  mindful  of  the  common  talk, 
bad  been  careful  to  ask  Belie  Loder  at  the  same  time  as 
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the  major;  while,  to  do  them  justice,  no  thought  of  little 
Rose,  or  her  possible  attractions,  had  entered  into  their 
calculations.  She  was  but  a  child  yet  to  them  ;  and  thet 
did  not  think  of  her  marrying,  any  more  than  if  she  hid 
been  but  ten  years  old  instead  of  eighteen.  Tliey  had 
known  well  and  liked  heartily  old  Darcy  Crewkherne,  and 
they  had  liked  Julius  too  when  a  boy  ;  and  they  wished  to 
be  neighborly,  that  was  all.  And  as  .Julius  was  anxious  to 
both  make  new  and  re-establish  old  relations,  he  had  "one  to 
Martin’s  Tor  willingly ;  and  when  he  had  seen  little  Rose 
he  had  remained  more  willingly.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight ;  and  the  major  was  a  man  of  a  clear  mind  and 
determined  will. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  contrast  between 
two  girls  than  there  was  between  Belle  Loder  and  Rose 
Kenealy;  and  the  contrast  was  not  only  on  the  outside. 
Belle  was  a  tall,  largely  made,  sleepy-looking  girl,  with  a 
dead  white  skin,  a  profusion  of  straight  and  silky  flaxen 
hair,  and  heavy-lidded  eyes  of  light  hazel,  with  singularlj 
large  pupils.  But  you  did  not  often  see  her  eyes,  lor  she 
had  a  trick  of  keeping  them  half  closed ;  and  only  when 
she  wished  to  produce  an  effect  did  she  open  them  fully. 
Rose,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  small,  slight,  vivacious  creature, 
with  a  curly  head  of  brightest  brown,  rose-red  cheeks,  and 
large  dark  eyes  that  changed  with  the  light,  being  some 
times  blue  and  sometimes  gray,  but  always  bright  and 
frank,  and  tender  or  merry  as  the  humor  took  her.  They 
were  true  Irish  eyes  inherited  from  her  father,  and  were  ai 
eloquent  as  other  people’s  words.  And  tlie  first  sight  of 
thorn  bewitched  Julius  Crewkherne. 

That  was  the  very  jihrase  they  had  used  in  the  kitchen, 
when  discussin"  the  bearing  of  the  major  towards  the  tvo 
young  ladies.  Miss  Belle,  she  was  the  one  as  ought  to  be, 
but  Miss  Rose,  she  had  bewitched  him.  And  the  word 
was  not  used  without  meaning;  for  the  Devonshire  folk 
believe  in  witches  to  this  day ;  witches  both  white  and 
black  ;  witches  who  cast  a  spell,  and  witches  who  take  it  off 
again;  witches  that  do  harm,  and  they  that  do  good, 
n'herein  was  the  sting  of  Mary  Bernal’s  words,  which 
Jane  Dalby  had  understood  well  enough ;  for  Aunt 
Hagley,  down  at  Combe  Andrew,  was  a  white  witch 
of  power,  and  renowned  as  such  through  all  the  country 
side. 

Long  before  the  dinner-bell  rang  and  the  rest  of  the 
guests  had  assembled,  Maj.  Julius  Crewkherne  lounged  into 
the  drawing-room;  and  almost  immediately  after  came 
Rose  Kenealy. 

As  Rose  came  in,  fresh  and  simple  as  usual,  her  dark- 
brown  curly  hair  caught  back  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon,  and  her 
white  dress  looped  here  and  there  with  blue,  her  small 
waist  trimly  belted,  yet  leaving  her  free  and  elastic,  the 
major  thought  her  the  loveliest  little  rosebud  of  a  girl  lie  had 
ever  seen ;  and  with  a  nature  as  sweet  and  pure  as  her 
face.  Tliat  frank  look  of  hers  was  enough  for  him.  Rose 
blushed  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair  when  she  saw  who 
was  standing  there  in  the  bay  window  alone ;  but  she 
looked  only  prettier  for  blushing;  and  as  she  did  not  atr 
tempt  to  run  away,  the  major  liked  her  all  the  better  for 
her  girlish  embarrassment. 

He  came  out  from  the  bay  of  the  window,  and  met  her 
midway.  It  was  a  rare  chance  to  see  her  alone;  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  profit  by  tlie  first  that  offered. 

“  What  pretty  flowers  1  ”  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
flowers  in  her  waist^band.  They  were  only  a  few  sprays 
of  jessamine,  but  he  spoke  as  if  they  were  sometliing  qmto 
rare. 

“  I  am  so  fond  of  jessamine,”  smd  Rose,  simply. 

“  So  am  I,”  returned  the  major.  “  Will  you  give  me  one 
for  my  coat  ?  ” 

“  u  you  like,”  said  Rose. 

“  And  fasten  it  in  for  me  ?  ” 

'This  was  coming  to  rather  close  quarters ;  and  Rose  wu 
not  used  to  gentlemen’s  coats.  Hesitating  then  a  little,  and 
blushing  a  good  deal,  only  complying  because  to  !*• 
fuse  would  lae  even  more  awkwaivl,  the  girl,  hanging 
down  her  head  and  trembling  all  over,  came  quite  close  tn 
the  major,  and  taking  a  spray  from  her  waist,  tried  to 
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the  major,  clean  mad  about  her,  and  gone  and  asked  her.  It 
can’t  be  right ;  it  must  be  a  spell  I  ” 

^^It  ain’t  aught  else,”  said  Dame  Bbgley,  taking  up  the  clew 
she  had  been  waiting  for.  “  It  is  a  spell,  Mary,  and  the 
major  is  bewitched.  Can’t  you  bring  ^ss  Belie  here,  and 
I’ll  let  her  see  the  face  as  has  done  it  ?  ” 

Mary  shook  her  head.  “  It’s  too  rough  a  road,  aunt, 
and  Miss  Belle’s  not  over  fain  to  walk.” 

“  You  want  me,  though,  to  work  it  ?  ”  said  Aunt  Hagley, 
coming  to  business. 

“Yes;  give  me  something  as’ll  take  it  off,  aunt.  See,  I’ve 
brought  you  Miss  Belle’s  hair,  and  some  of  that  Bose’s,  and 
there  are  nails  of  both  of  ’em,  and  the  major’s  too.  I  tell 
you  I  was  clever  to  get  all  these,  and  it’s  cost  me  a  deal 
of  trouble.  But  I  did  it.  I  don’t  like  to  see  right  wronged, 
and  I  did  it.” 

“  I’ll  see  to  it,”  said  Aunt  Hagley  gravely.  “  I  dare  say 
you’ve  brought  enow.  I’ll  work  the  spell  and  then  I’ll  let 
you  know.” 

On  which,  with  a  pack  of  greasy  cards,  some  spirits  of 
wine,  a  handful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  benzoin,  and  another  of 
lycopodium,  the  White  Witch  went  through  a  series  of 
mutterings  and  strange  gestures ;  all  of  which  Mary  watched 
with  a  steady  pulse,  though  expecting  to  see  in  bodily  shape 
one  of  those  great  spirits  who  were,  she  believed,  almut  her 
aunt  at  this  moment,  doing  her  service  and  imparting  to  her 
knowledge. 

After  a  while  Aunt  Hagley  lifted  up  her  head  from  the 
saucepan  which,  alternately  with  the  cards,  she  had  been 
peering  into,  and  sighed  deeply,  wiping  her  face  wearily,  as 
she  sank  back  in  her  high  chair,  as  one  exliausted. 

“  It  has  been  a  sore  time,  Mary,”  she  said ;  “  but  I’ve  got 
the  word  and  the  sign  at  last.  Kose  Kenealy :  there  it  was 
written  fair  enough ;  she  it  is  as  has  laid  the  spell  on  the 
major,  and  you,  my  girl,  can  take  it  off.  What  would  Miss 
Belle  give  you,  Mary,  if  you  could  get  her  the  major  ?  ”  she 
asked,  suddenly. 

“  Give  1  she’d  give  her  ears,”  said  Mary. 

‘‘I  don’t  see  as  how  you  could  do  much  with  them,” 
Aunt  Hagley  roplied,  gravely.  “  To  put  ’em  into  a  stock¬ 
ing  would  scarcely  grow  guineas,  my  girl.  No ;  I  mean 
wlmt  would  she  give  in  money  V  hard  money  —  money 
down,  Mary  ?  ” 

“  Lord,  aunt,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mary,  shocked.  It  was 
one  thing  to  do  good  for  loyalty  and  love,  and  another  to 
work  evil  for  money.  But  Aunt  Hagley  had  long  ago  re¬ 
duced  all  life  to  the  filling  of  her  money-stocking,  and  the 
only  thing  she  despised  in  her  niece  was  the  indifference 
she  showed,  as  yet,  to  money.  But  she  would  improve,  she 
used  to  say  to  herself;  she  had  good  blood,  and  ^e  would 
improve. 

“  It  can’t  be  done  for  nothing,  Mary,”  she  said,  gravely. 

If  Miss  Belle  will  make  it  worth  my  while  and  yours  — 
and  yours  too,  my  girl ;  I’m  not  selfish,  and  I  will  work  for 
you  as  well  as  myself — but  if  she’ll  do  well  by  us  I’ll  do 
well  by  her ;  and  Miss  Kose  shall  trouble  her  no  more.  I’ll 
take  the  spell  off,  no  fear,  but  it’s  worth  money,  Mary ; 
why,  it’s  worth  hundreds  of  pounds  to  her,  and  you’ll  be  a 
fool  not  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  yourself  now  you’ve  got 
the  power.” 

“  1  can’t  ask  for  money,  aunt,  for  what  I  do  for  right’s 
sake,”  said  Mary  sullenly. 

Her  aunt  had  been  all  this  time  putting  some  powder  into 
a  packet 

“  Ail  right,  my  girl ;  then  you’ll  not  have  the  spell,  and 
Miss  Bose  will  have  the  major,”  and  she  put  back  on  the 
shelf  the  small  locked  box  from  which  she  had  taken  the 
powder. 

As  usual,  that  stronger  will  had  its  way,  and  the  weaker 
yielded.  After  a  faint  resistance,  it  ended  by  Mary  put¬ 
ting  on  her  bonnet  again,  and  carefully  placing  in  her  purse 
a  small  packet  of  white  ixiwder,  which  Miss  Belle  was  to 
put  into  Miss  Bose’s  cofi^  —  nothing  but  coffee  would  do, 
said  Aunt  Hagley  —  when  Miss  Rose  would  suffer  as  she 
ought,  perhaps  fly  up  the  chimney  as  a  bat,  or  they  would 
see  the  devil  run  out  of  her  mou^  as  an  eift  or  a  toad,  or 
something  such  like  would  happen  to  her,  and  the  major 
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would  be  restored  to  his  senses.  And  then,  being  in  a  ^ood 
humor  —  for  Mary  had  promised  to  ask  for  handsome  g^nj, 
and  to  give  her  half  —  Aunt  Hagley,  without  putting  on  her 
bonnet,  took  the  road  with  her  niece,  laughing  a  little  "rim. 
ly  as  she  said,  “  You  see,  my  dear,  I  ain’t  no  reason  to  be 
afraid.  I  sha’n’t  meet  much  that’s  uglier  than  myself.” 

Would  Miss  Belle  do  it  ?  That  was  now  Mary’s  difficul¬ 
ty.  “You  see  gentlefolks  are  not  like  us,”  she  arguei 
“  They  won’t  believe,  and  they  say  they  know  ;  but  it’s  we 
as  knows,  not  they.  Would  Miss  Belle  believe  if  I  stood 
her  out  till  Doomsday,  and  told  her  what  aunt  had  said? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  how  could  aunt  have  known  that  I 
was  coming,  or  about  tlie  major  and  that  Rose,  unless  Ther 
had  told  her  ?  And  as  for  this  spell  that  is  to  break  a  spell, 
would  Miss  Belle  do  it,  however  much  she  was  told?’’ 
However,  it  had  to  be  tried.  There  was  too  much  at  stake 
for  her  not  to  venture. 

Mary  approached  the  subject  cautiously.  Miss  Belle  was 
not  one  who  ever  made  with  servants,  and  even  Man, 
who  had  been  with  her  for  years,  had  to  be  careful.  Slie 
was  prepared  to  be  laughed  at,  of  course,  and  Belle  did 
laugh  at  her,  and  she  let  her.  She  wouldn’t  join  in  the 
laughter,  for  They  were  about  her,  and  They  knew  that  she 
knew  them ;  but  Miss  Belle  was  different.  And  after  she 
had  let  her  laugh  she  brought  her  round,  bit  by  bit,  to  con¬ 
sent  to  work  her  charm. 

“  You  see,  miss,  if  there’s  nothing  in  it,  it  can’t  do  no 
harm ;  but  if  there  is,  as  aunt  says.  Lord,  miss  I  wouldn't 
it  be  fun  to  sec  a  toad  run  out  of  Miss  Rose’s  mouth,  or  a 
hump  grow  on  her  back  before  your  eyes,  and  she  stand 
there,  just  a  witch,  and  all  the  world  to  see  it’?  If  the 
major  is  bewitched,  why  miss,  as  an  old  friend  and  neighbor, 
you  ought  to  help  him  to  his  senses  again.  It  isn’t  likelj 
that  aunt  and  so  many  of  us  think  things  as  isn’t.  We  know 
it  can  be  done,  and  we  know  it  can  be  taken  ofi'  again. 
And  there’s  no  one  like  Aunt  Hagley  for  taking  oil'.” 

All  this  Mary  said  in  a  headlong,  dashing,  earnest  waj 
while  dressing  Miss  Loder’s  hair  for  dinner,  the  day  after 
her  evening  expedition  to  Combe  Andrew. 

“  Very  well,  you  silly  girl,  I  will  do  it  to  satisfy  you,  and 
show  you  how  absurd  you  are  in  your  superstitious.  I  will 
give  Miss  Kenealy  the  charm  as  you  call  it,  and  you  will  see 
nothing  will  come  of  it.  There,  give  it  to  me.  What  is 
it?  ” 

“  This  in  coffee,  miss,”  half  whispered  Mary.  “  Only  in 
cofl’ee,  miss ;  else  the  charm  won’t  work  1  ” 

Belle  was  sitting  before  the  glass,  and  the  eyes  of  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid  met  in  the  mirror.  The  one  was  flushed, 
eager,  coarse  in  her  zeal,  but  honest  and  single-hearted; 
the  other  pale,  languid,  reticent,  seeing  farther  and  tliink- 
ing  deeper,  and  accepting  the  responsibility  of  a  possible 
evil,  as  far  as  thejwles  removed  from  the  intentions  of  the 
simpler  sinner.  The  one  meant  an  honest  counter-charm, 
—  witchcraft  foiled  with  its  own  weapons,  —  the  other 
meant  —  what?  She  took  the  packet  and  laughed. 

“  The  idea  of  witchcraft  in  these  days  I  How  absurd ! " 
she  said. 

“  Try  it,  miss,  and  then  maybe  you’ll  not  say  that  I  ”  said 
Mary  earnestly ;  and  in  her  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  the 
trial,  she  forgot  all  about  the  bargain  she  was  to  have  made, 
and  the  sum  she  was  to  have  demanded. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  coffee  was  brought  up.  All 
durin"  the  meal  Belle  Loderhad  been  simremely  sweet  and 
friendly  with  both  the  major  and  little  Rose.  Hie  maioi, 
whose  conscience  had  its  sore  points,  was  quite  grateful  to 
her ;  and  Belle  thought  in  her  own  mind,  and  wondered  i^ 
Rose  being  out  of  the  way  —  well,  if — 

Coffee  was  handed  round. 

“  Shall  I  make  yours,  dear  ?  ”  said  Belle  graciously  to 
Rose ;  and  as  she  ladled  out  the  crushed  candy  something 
more  than  crushed  candy  fell  from  her  dainty  fingers. 

“  Oh,  thank  you  I  ”  said  little  Rose,  flushing,  in  her  ^ 
pleased  and  grateful,  too,  at  this  thawing  of  the  Loder  ica 

She  took  the  cup  and  laughed  pleasantly;  and  Belb 
looked  at  her  sleepily  through  her  half-closed  lids.  Out  m 
the  garden,  peering  from  under  the  blind,  another  pair  of 
eyes  watchied  her  curiously.  They  were  those  of  the  Wbito 
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Witch  come  to  witness  the  result  of  her  charm ;  and  to  pig-tails  ftnd  their  wearers,  and  to  whom  the  Book  of  Rites 

claim  its  price.  Not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  a  creature  cried ;  is  a  sealed  letter. 

Bose  raised  the  cup  to  her  lips.  In  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Province  of  Yunnan 

“  Rosy,  give  me  a  footstool,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Bawdon,  rises  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  winding  its  way  through 

jjjilv,  the  southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Kwei-ehow,  passes 

And  Rose  set  down  her  cup  untasted,  and  took  her  sunt  through  a  part  of  Kwang-se,  and  gradually  melts  away  into 

the  hassock.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  nestling  the  plains  on  the  east  of  the  Kwang-tiing  frontier.  The 

close  to  her  talked  in  a  low  voice,  forgetting  her  coffee.  whole  of  this  thin  line  of  highland  territory,  measuring 

“  The  fool,  why  don’t  she  take  it  I  ’  muttered  the  woman  about  400  miles,  and  ranning  through  the  southern  centre 

watching  her.  “  ^Vho  ever  saw  the  like  of  such  foolishness  of  the  Empire,  is  virtually  independent  of  China.  Its  ii>- 

_ to  have  it  and  not  to  take  itl”  habitants  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  en- 

Thc  m.'ijor  was  at  the  piano,  turning  over  some  songs.  tirely  ignore  the  authority  of  Ae  mandarins,  and  hold  only 

« Belle,  do  you  sing  this  V  ”  he  asked.  And  Belle,  put-  just  as  much  communication  with  their  more  civilized 

ting  down  her  cup  untasted,  as  Rose  had  done,  went  over  neighbors  of  the  plains  as  suits  their  purposes.  By  these 

to  him,  and  discussed  the  music.  Then  they  both  came  they  are  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Miao-tszc,  which  is 

back  to  the  table.  _  _  made  to  include  the  numerous  tribes  who  inhabit  the  whole 

«  UTiy,  your  coffee  must  be  cold,”  said  the  major;  and  he  range.  Ethnology  is  not  a  study  consecrated  by  the  labors 

looked  into  Belle’s  face,  smiling  tliat  ineffable  smile  of  his  of  Confucius,  and  is  therefore  lightly  esteemed  by  his  di»- 

that  had  more  witchcraft  in  it  than  all  Dame  Ilagley  knew.  ciples,  consequently  little  is  to  be  learned  of  the  antecedents 

Belle  looked  back  at  him,  with  her  large  eyes  fully  opened ;  of  tlie  Miao-tsze  from  Chinese  sources,  an  1  the  difficulty  of 

and  by  that  look  lost  the  threail.  He  had  the  cups  in  his  penetrating  into  the  mountain  recesses  has  left  us  equally 

hands,  unsuspicious,  unconscious  ;  and  he  gave  one  to  each  ignorant  of  their  manners  and  customs.  They  are  oy  no 

girl.  At  that  moment  the  dog  made  a  bound  through  the  means  well  disposed  towards  travellers,  and  show  a  decided 

window,  growling  savagely,  and  the  woman  who  had  kept  preference  for  their  money  to  their  company.  No  European 

the  thread  slunk  away  among  the  bushes.  has  ever  ventured  into  their  retreats,  and  Chinese  travellers 

The  next  morning  a  great  terror  fell  on  the  house  ;  Miss  never  willingly  trust  themselves  amongst  them.  Enough, 

Belle  Loder  was  found  still  and  stark  in  her  room.  She  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  brief  notices  to  be 

went  to  bed  with  the  rest  apparently  in  good  health,  but  she  found  in  Chinese  books  to  affirm  that  they  are,  for  the  most 

must  have  died  about  midnight,  said  the  medical  men  who  p.art,  offshoots  from  the  great  Lao  nation  which  had  its 

made  the  post-mortem  examination  :  three  hours  after  the  original  seat  in  Yunnan,  and  which  has  spread  its  branches 

butler  had  taken  away  the  empty  coffee-cups.  Yet,  though  westward  to  south-eastern  India,  southwanl  to  Siam,  and 

she  had  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning,  no  eastward  through  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow,  Kwang-se, 

trace  of  poison  could  be  found  by  any  test  known  to  the  and  Kwang-tung.  Though  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 

experts.  It  was  a  mystery,  they  all  said,  and  a  mystery  it  borhood  of  the  Chinese  of  the  surrounding  plain-country, 

remained.  B  hcriTore,  “  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God,”  they  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  amalgamate  with 

said  the  jury.  “  Died  because  you  didn’t  work  the  spell  as  them.  Intermarriage  between  tbe  two  races  is  unknown, 

it  should  be  worked,  and  get  the  money  They  had  bespoke,”  and  almost  the  only  means  the  two  people  have  of  obtaining 

Slid  Dame  Hagley  fiercely  to  her  niece.  And  “  Poisoned  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other  are  furnished  by  tlie  per- 

herself  for  love  and  disappiointment,”  went  the  verdict  of  petual  foraging  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  mountain- 

the  world,  repeated  by  the  major’s  uneasy  conscience  ;  but  eers  upon  the  farms  and  villages  of  the  Chinese.  Notr 

no  one  added,  “  F.illen  into  the  pit  digged  for  another ;  ”  withstanding  the  contempt  with  which  the  latter  affect  to 

while  only  Mary  Bernal  suspected,  and  only  Dame  Hagley  regard  the  Miao-tsze,  they  now  studiously  abstain  from  in- 
knew.  ^  ^  vading  their  territory,  and  have  contented  themselves  with 

MTiatever  the  dame  knew,  it  did  not  trouble  her  long;  establishing  military  posts  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 

for  not  more  than  a  week  after  Miss  Loiler  was  buried,  a  to  check  their  descents  on  to  the  plains.  These  garrisons 

man  going  to  the  hovel  in  Combo  Andrew  found  Dame  Hag-  to  a  certain  extent  fulfil  their  object,  but  are  often  over- 

Ity  and  her  miserable  home  a  mere  heap  of  blackened  powered ;  and  not  many  years  ago  an  army  of  30,000 

ashes.  She  had  been  burned  to  death  in  a  drunken  sleep,  Miao-tsze  soldiers  utterly  routed  an  Imperial  force  sent  to 
with  none  to  give  her  aid  or  warning,  none  even  to  know  of  chastise  them. 

her  danger  or  to  pity  her  destruction.  The  ruined  hut  was  Brief,  dry,  and  not  altogether  trustworthy  accounts  of  the 
never  touched.  No  one  owned  the  place,  and  not  even  the  Miao-tsze  are  to  be  found  in  some  of,  the  official  topograph- 

poorest  squatter  c;ired  to  build  on  so  unlikely  and  evilly  re-  ical  and  dynastic  histories  common  to  Chinese  literature; 

Downed  a  spwt :  so  no  one  dug  deep  enough  among  the  and  wild  legendary  tales  are  told  of  them  in  badly-printed 

charred  ashes^  to  find  tlie^  mass  of  gold  which  the  White  pamphlets,  which  are  sold  for  a  few  cash  in  the  cities  in  the 

Hitch  had  hidden  away  in  her  stocking,  and  which  she  vicinity  of  their  haunts.  Neither  of  these  sources  of  infor- 

kept  buried  under  the  floor  of  her  hut.  And  there  it  b  mation  are  in  any  way  satisfactory.  Tlie  histories,  which 

lull  for  any  brave  adventurer  who  cares  to  seek  it.  are  written  with  an  evident  purpose  of  making  things  pleas¬ 

ant  to  the  reigning  house,  when  dealing  with  the  mountain 
tribes,  only  disclose  such  information  possessed  by  the 
writers  as  is  likely  to  find  favor  with  their  Imperial  master ; 
QUAINT  CUSTOMS  IN  KWEI-CHOW.  and  pamphlets  which  describe  the  mountaineers  as  monsters 


QUAINT  CUSTOMS  IN  KWEI-CHOW. 


It  has  been  said  that  China  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  fashion  b  not  synonymous  with  change ;  and 
there  undoubtedly  is  an  unparalleled  degree  of  monotony 
in  the  customs,  habits,  ami  ideas  of  the  whole  pig-tailed  race. 
With  the  exception  of  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
iMguage  and  of  varieties  of  clima  e.  Canton,  or  any  large 
eity  in  the  south  of  China,  is  but  a  reflection  of  Beking 
nr  of  any  large  city  in  the  north,  and  nice  versa.  The  same 
•tyle  of  architecture  is  observable  in  the  buildings,  and 
exactly  the  same  customs  prevail  among  the  people,  who 
Mve  been  robbed  of  all  originality  and  power  oi  thought 
ii?*  contemplation,  as  models  of  supreme  ex- 

wlence,  of  the  ancients  and  their  works.  It  is  a  relief, 
•hen,  to  find  that  amidst  these  priggish  monotonists  there 
nretobe  found  people  who  know  not  Confucius,  who  despise 


in  appearance  and  demons  in  cruelty  can  be  of  no  possible 
value  to  any  one.  To  students  of  ethnology,  therefore,  an 
illustrated  Chinese  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

This  work  is  anonymous,  and  relates  only  to  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  that  part  of  the  range  of  mountains  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  situated  within  the  limits  of  Kwei-chow.  The 
author  is,  or  was  probably,  a  native  of  that  province,  and, 
though  his  work  lacks  detail,  he  yet  places  before  us  a  tol¬ 
erably  complete  and  evidently  authentic  picture  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  and  tiheir  customs,  while  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  text  give  us  a  very  ,goo<I  idea  of  their  physi¬ 
ognomy,  Vaguely,  they  are  all  called  Miao-tsze ;  but,  more 
accurately,  they  should  be  classified  in  three  divisions, 
namely,  the  Lao,  the  Chung-tsze,  and  the  Miao-tsze ;  these, 
again,  are  subdivided  by  the  writer  into  tliirty-eight  clans. 
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The  Lao,  as  their  name  at  once  points  out,  are  a  branch  of 
tlie  race  which  now  inhabits  the  country  to  the  north  of 
Siam  and  west  of  Burmah.  From  some  similarity  of  lan- 
puasre,  the  Chung-tsze  would  also  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  and  to  the  Miao-tsze  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
descendants  of  the  original  occupiers  of  that  part  of  China. 
The  point  which  appears  most  astonishing  in  the  work  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  the  extreme  diversity  of  customs, 
dress,  and  civilization  existing  between  tribes  which  occupy 
a  district  of  scarce  a  hundred  miles  in  extent.  In  this  lim¬ 
ited  space,  a  Chinese  Darwin  might  study  the  different 
phases  in  the  rise  of  man,  from  something  very  like  a  brute 
oeast  to  a  highly-cultivated  state,  in  whiem  arts  and  sciences 
flourish  and  excel.  Cannibals,  troglodytes,  and  nameless 
savages  live  within  a  few  miles  of  tribes  possessing  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  China,  and  more  than  her  skill  in  mechanical 
arts.  Men  who  marry  their  wives  without  form  or  cere¬ 
mony,  and  bury  each  other  without  coffins,  are  neighbors  of 
those  who  employ  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  go-betweens 
and  ritualistic  ceremonies  in  securing  their  brides,  and 
spend  fortunes  on  the  funeral  corteges  which  accompany 
their  deceased  relatives  to  their  graves.  Nor  can  we  point 
to  these  distinctions  as  being  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
either  of  tlie  three  races.  Amongst  the  Miao-tsze,  we  find 
both  the  most  savage  and  the  most  cultivated  clans.  We 
h-ave,  for  instance,  the  Pa-fan-mi.io,  who  dress  like  China¬ 
men,  lead  quiet  and  industrious  lives,  and  employ  agricultu¬ 
ral  machinery  very  little  inferior  to  our  own,  and  in  the 
next  district  we  find  another  Miao  tribe  of  violent  and  law¬ 
less  savages,  who  wreak  supreme  vengeance  on  their  enemies 
by  killing  and  eating  them,  possibly  under  the  impression, 
common  in  New  Zealand,  that  by  so  doing  they  destroy  both 
body  and  soul.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Chinese  custom, 
the  widows  of  this  clan  make  a  point  of  re-marrying,  and  in¬ 
variably  wait  to  bury  their  “dear  departed”  until  their 
nuptials  have  been  again  celebrated.  This  they  call  “  a 
funeral  with  a  master,”  from  which  expression  it  would  seem 
that  tlieir  women  are  held  to  be  incapable  of  presiding  at 
any  ceremony  or  feast.  Fortunately  for  stray  travellers, 
these  cannibals  celebrate  their  annual  holiday  in  the  elev¬ 
enth  month  by  bolting  their  doors  and  remaining  at  home, 
thus,  for  that  time  at  least,  rendering  themselves  harmless 
to  their  neighbors.  The  customs  of  some  of  the  Mitio  clans 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Chittagong, 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  courtship,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  amongst  them  in  a  free-and-easy  way  which  is  not 
without  its  attractions.  In  the  “  leaping  month,”  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Chay-chai  tribe  develop  a  decided 
taste  for  picnics  by  moonlignt,  when,  under  the  shadow  of 
trees  in  secluded  glens,  the  girls  sing  to  the  music  of  their 
lover’s  gtiitars.  The  singing  of  these  women  is  spoken  very 
highly  of,  and,  adopting  the  principle  of  selection  followeti, 
accoi^ing  to  Darwin,  by  birds,  the  youths  choose  as  their 
wives  those  who  can  best  charm  their  ears.  Tliis  tribe  are 
said  to  be  descendants  of  six  hundred  soldiers  who  were 
left  in  the  mountains  by  a  Gen.  Ma  on  his  return  from  a 
victorious  campaign  in  the  south,  and  hence  bear  also  the 
name  of  the  “  six  hundred  men-begotten  Mitvo.”  But  as 
this  self-same  story  is  told  with  vari.ations  of  other  highland¬ 
ers  in  China,  as  well  as  of  some  in  Burmah,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  cum  grano  salts. 

^te  spring-time  with  most  of  these  children  of  nature, 
appears  to  be  especially  devoted  to  wooing  and  mating.  It 
is  then  that  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  “  Dog-eared 
Dragon  ”  clan  erect  a  “  Devil’s  staff,”  anglic'e  a  May-pole, 
in  some  pretty  nook,  and  dance  round  it  to  the  tune  of  the 
men’s  castanets,  while  the  girls,  posturing  with  bright- 
colored  ribbon-bands,  keep  time  witn  feet  and  voice.  One 
can  picture  the  contemptuous  horror  with  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  chronicler,  accustomed  to  the  strict  etiquette  prescribed 
by  the  Book  of  Rites  regarded  this  custom,  to  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  these  words :  “  In  this  irregular  manner  they  choose 
their  wives  and  marry.”  There  are  four  subdivisions  of  this 
tribe,  known  respectively  as  the  “  Stirrups,”  the  “  Big- 
heails,”  and  the  “Tsang  bamboos.”  Though  there  may  be 
srrid  to  be  little  in  common  between  the  clan  known  as  tlie 
Flowery  Miao  and  ourselves,  there  is  one  bond  which  con¬ 


nects  us.  'Their  women  wear  false  hair.  Their  manner 
however,  of  obtaining  it  is  somewhat  different  to  that  adonfc 
cd  amongst  ourselves,  for  not  having  arrived  at  a  sufficientlr 
civilized  stjite  to  have  established  a  market  in  human  hair 
they  take  what  they  w  ant  from  the  tails  of  horses.  These 
people,  also,  delight  in  open-air  amusements,  and  vary  their 
al  fresco  musical  performances  on  the  “sang,”  a  kind  of 
rude  hand-organ,  and  castanets,  with  dancing  and  frolicsome 
play,  which  not  unfrcquently  end  i^recipitate  marriages. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  peculiar.  Tney  bury  their  dead 
without  coffins  of  any  kind,  and  choose  the  ground  for  the 
grave  by  throwing  down  an  egg.  If  the  egg  breaks  in  the 
fall,  the  omen  is  unpropitious,  and  they  try  elsewhere ;  if 
does  not  break,  they  accept  the  sign  as  marking  the  spot  as 
a  fitting  one  for  their  purpose.  One  other  clan  of  iliao, 
named  the  “  Black,”  manage  their  love  affairs  in  the  same 
unrestricted  fashion.  They  also  choose  the  spring  lor  their 
amours,  and  at  that  season  the  youth  of  both  sexes  assemble 
on  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  to  feast  and  make  merry.  The 
act  of  drinking  together  out  of  the  same  horn  is  considered 
as  equivalent  to  the  marriage  bond.  The  young  men  of 
this  tribe  are  called  Lohan  and  the  young  women  LaoiipeL 
These  words  are  not  Chinese,  but  are  probably  in  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  one  of  the  many  mountain  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  Bunnmi  and  China.  A  peculiar  and  fan¬ 
tastic  device  is  adopted  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the 
Kea-yew-chung  tribe  to  mark  their  preference  for  one  an¬ 
other.  In  the  “  lea  ping-month”  they  make  colored  balls 
with  strings  attached,  and  throw  them  at  those  whose  aflire- 
tions  they  desire  to  gain.  Tying  the  balls  together  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  formal  engagement  of  marriage.  Only  in  one  of  these 
mountain  tribes  does  there  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  “  mar- 
riage  by  capture.”  The  women  of  the  Ta-ya-kuh-lao  tribe 
go  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  naked  feet  —  evidently  a  relic  of  the  time  when  brides 
were  snatched  from  savage  parents  by  savage  wooers. 
Amongst  them  also  we  find  the  custom  prevalent  of  dis¬ 
figuring  a  woman  on  her  marriage.  Tlie  Chinese  writer 
tells  us  that  brides  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  e.xtraction 
of  their  two  front  teeth  in  order  to  prevent  their  biting  their 
husbands.  Tlie  actual  reason  for  which  this  jiiece  of  cruelty 
is  perpetrated  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  which  induces 
Japanese  girls  to  blacken  their  teeth  on  marriage,  namely, 
to  diminish  their  personal  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  strange 
men.  Tlie  queerest,  but  not  the  least  known  custom  observ¬ 
able  among  the  Miao-tsze  is  that  of  the  “  couvade.”  IVhen 
a  woman  of  the  Tse-tsze-miao  tribe  gives  birth  to  a  child, 
her  husband  takes  her  plaee  in  the  bed  while  she  gets  up 
and  performs  not  only  her  usual  household  duties,  bnt 
nurses  with  the  utmost  care  the  pseudo  invalid.  For  a 
whole  month  the  husband  “  lies  in  ”  and  the  completion  of 
his  period  is  made  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  this  custom  as  prevailing  among  the 
natives  of  Yunnan,  and  as  it  is  entirely  unknown  amongst 
the  Chinese,  the  probability  is  that  the  clan  of  which  we 
speak  are  descendants  of  the  Lao  who  inhabited  that  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  days  of  the  great  Venetian  traveller. 

Tlie  religious  belief  of  the  various  clans  seems  to  be  of 
the  most  primitive  kind.  Few  traces  of  Buddhism  are 
found  amongst  them,  while  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  ancestors  is  largely  practised,  accompanied  with 
many  quaint  customs.  A  man  of  the  “  White  ”  Miao,  when 
desirous  of  sacrificing,  chooses  a  bullock  from  the  herd, 
trims  his  horns,  fattens  him  up,  and  when  the  time  arrivet, 
sets  him  to  fight  with  his  neighbors’  cattle.  If  he  comei 
off  victorious,  the  omen  is  considered  lucky,  and  he  payi 
for  his  triumph  with  his  life.  Tlie  chief  worshipper  on  the 
occasion  wears  white  clothes,  and  divides  the  flesh  of  the 
bullock  between  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  With  t 
tribe  of  Lao  it  is  the  custom,  when  the  eldest  son  of » 
household  has  completed  his  seventh  year,  for  the  father  to 
perform  the  ceremony  known  as  “  dismissing  the  Devil’ 
To  accomplish  tliis  laudable  object  the  parent  makes  a  straw 
dragon  to  represent  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  having  stuck 
five  variously  colored  paper  flags  on  his  back,  he  takes  bin 
out  into  the  desert  and  offers  sacrifice  to  him.  'The  ancient 
rite  of  sending  away  the  scape-goat  would  appear  to  und^:^ 
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lie  this  custom,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  flaps  may  typify 
the  five  Chinese  canlinal  sins.  The  gathering  in  of  the 
harvest  is  attended  amongst  the  Se-miao  with  great  rejoi- 
einirs.  In  each  district  an  ox  is  sacrificed,  and  men  and 
women  in  holiday  atti  e  dance  and  sing  round  it  to  the  tune 
of  the  “  sang.”  This  rite  is  called  sacrificing  to  the  White 
Ti<n;r,  and  is  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  feast  of  fowls 
anS  wine,  after  which  the  revellers  “  call  on  the  spirits  ”  by 
iodelling  to  one  another. 

^  The  influence  enjoyed  hy  the  women  is  here,  as  every¬ 
where,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  savageness  cf  the  tribes.  In 
some  an  equality  of  labor  with  the  men  gains  for  them  re¬ 
spect  and  consideration,  and  their  good  services  in  restrain- 
inff  the  anger  of  their  husbands  and  settling  disputes  are  in 
much  re<iuest.  Among  one  tribe  of  Lao,  the  widow,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  takes  the  lead  in  the  family  alTairs, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eldest  son,  and  is  attended  on 
horseback,  and  has  the  same  respect  shown  to  her  as  was 
due  to  her  deceased  husband.  In  this  clan  polygamy  is 
allowed,  but  the  children  of  the  Nai-teh,  or  wile,  are  alone 
looked  upon  as  legitimate.  Among  other  tribes  we  find  the 
women  as  uncivilized  as  those  just  referred  to  are  respected, 
and  as  immodest  in  their  attire  as  these  are  particular.  A 
short  jacket,  open  in  front,  is  all  that  some  of  them  wear 
on  their  bodies,  and  still  shorter  petticoats  without  trowsers 
complete  their  costume.  Tliey  have  also  a  most  unladylike 
passion  for  strong  drink,  and  are  constantly  seen  lying 
about  on  the  mountains  in  a  most  unmistakable  condition. 
Their  one  redeeming  quality  is  their  love  for  cold  water, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  Chinese  writer  was  not  a  little  ex¬ 
cited  by  finding  them  bathing  in  the  mountain-streams  in 
the  height  of  winter.  In  common  with  some  of  the  Miao, 
the  Chung-tsze  show  a  decided  propensity  for  “  the  road.” 

The  wives  of  these  footpads  are  left  at  home  to  mind  the 
plough  while  their  lords  lie  in  wait  in  bands  for  solitary 
travellers.  Having  seized  on  a  prize,  they  fasten  a  large 
wooden  frame  round  his  neck,  and  march  him  off  to  their 
encampment,  where  they  rob  him  of  every  thing  valuable 
he  has  about  him.  If  they  are  disappointed  in  the  amount 
obtained  they  often  ill-treat  their  victim  savagely.  When 
meditating  a  predatory  expedition,  they  seek  to  learn  its 
issue  by  casting  lots  with  bits  of  grass,  and  religiously  regu¬ 
late  their  movements  in  accordance  with  the  answer  ob¬ 
tained.  'Hie  “  Black  ”  Chung-tsze,  a  tribe  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  provincial  capital,  are  by  far  the  most 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  commerce.  They  deal  largely  with 
the  Chinamen  of  the  plain  in  mountain  timber,  and  have 
a  regular  system  of  borrowing  money,  for  trading  puriwses, 
on  security  furnished  by  their  well-to^o  clansmen,  ^eir 
honesty  in  paying  money  thus  borrowed  is  proverbial,  and 
the  means  they  employ  of  compelling  occasional  defaulters 
to  meet  their  engagements  is  worth  recording.  On  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  the  fraudulent  intention  of  his  debtor,  the 
creditor  reports  the  matter  to  the  surety,  and  then  digs  up 
from  the  defaulter’s  ancestral  tombs  as  many  bones  of  his 
progenitors  as  he  can  carry  away  with  him.  This  is  called 
“seizing  the  white  and  releasing  the  black.”  As  soon  as 
the  money  is  refunded  the  bones  are  released  from  pawn. 
The  people  of  only  one  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Miao,  are 
mentioned  as  living  in  caves.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
excavate  their  houses  in  precipitous  cliffs,  and  gain  access 
to  them  by  means  of  bamboo  ladders. 

In  appearance  the  various  mountain  clans  differ  very 
little  fiom  each  other,  but  between  their  general  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  that  of  the  Chinese  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  ITiey 
are  shorter,  darker,  and  are  possessed  of  sharper  features 
than  their  pigtailed  neighbors.  In  their  habits  they  are 
less  constraint,  and  there  is  a  bright  joyousness  about  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  which  is  very  taking.  For  the  most 
part  the  men  wear  turbans  of  either  blue  or  red  cloth,  and 
almost  invariably  carry  the  “  dao,”  or  knife,  sinicl  “  tao,” 
which  is  common  also  to  the  hill  tribes  of  CWttagong.  A 
few  of  the  women  wear  a  kind  of  cap ;  but  only  those  of 
™  tribe  which  admits  them  to  the  supreme  management  of 
family  affairs  wear  turbans.  That  the  existence  of  these 
"nail  independent  tribes  should  be  possible  in  the  midst  of 
>nch  a  large  and  homogeneous  race  as  the  Chinese  b  pass¬ 


ing  strange ;  and  although  no  doubt  the  inaccessible  nature 
of  their  mountain  fastnesses  is  their  main  protection,  yet 
a  further  reason  must  be  sought  for  in  their  superior  war¬ 
like  spirit  to  account  for  their  having  heen  able  to  maintain 
their  ind^endent  and  distinct  existence  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Tne  Chinese  Government  has  never  heen  indifferent 
to  their  presence,  but  though  it  has  repeatedly  attempted  to 
subjugate  and  absorb  them,  it  has  always  failed,  and  at 
present  appears  to  be  as  far  from  attaining  its  object  as  it 
was  a  decade  of  centuries  ago. 
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The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has  entered  her  protest 
against  the  wearing  of  chignons. 

We  believe  that  we  were  at  fault  last  week  in  attributing 
to  Mr.  William  Everett  the  authorship  of  the  story  of 
college-life  entitled  “  Fair  Harvard.” 

At  Lahore  a  newspaper  is  about  to  be  published  in  Ara¬ 
bic.  The  Arab  press  is  becoming  extensive.  It  has  organs 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  Barbary,  and  now 
in  India. 

The  Saturday  Review,  speaking  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's 
“Jaek  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes,”  says:  “This  is  a  clever 
little  story  of  American  life,  which  will  be  found  amusing 
by  old  readers  as  well  as  young.  There  is  not  only  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  humor,  but  also  for  us  on  tliis  side  of  the 
Atlantic  there  is  a  much  greater  freshness  in  the  book, 
describing  as  it  does  a  primitive  kind  of  American  life,  than 
would  be  found  in  the  same  kind  of  book  on  English  life.” 

Exglishmex  seem  to  be  nearly  as  superstitious  as  the 
natives  of  India.  The  latter  firmly  believe  that  the  Queen 
in  accepting  the  Koh-i-Noor  accepted  the  destiny  which  ac¬ 
companies  that  jewel,  and  will  either  have  to  endure  severe 

rsonal  misfortunes,  or  like  Shah  Soojah  and  Runjeet  Sing, 
left  without  successor  to  her  throne.  Tim  former,  it 
seems,  managed  to  convince  themselves  that  the  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  death  would  be  the  day  of  su¬ 
preme  danger  for  his  son,  waited  all  through  the  14th  of 
December  for  the  final  bulletin,  and  now  believe  that  as  he 
lived  through  those  twenty-four  hours  his  time  has  not  yet 
come. 

A  TERRIBLE  fear  is  disturbing  the  gaiety  of  the  volatile 
Parisians.  The  memories  of  the  seige  are  yet  fresh 
amongst  them,  the  composition  of  the  dainty  dishes  which 
were  served  up  during  the  bombardment  has  not  lieen  for¬ 
gotten,  and  gourmands  reflecting  on  the  mysterious  cookery 
of  that  trying  time  have  become  suspicious  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Strasbourg  pies,  caviare,  and  imte's  de  foie 
gran,  so  freely  displayed  in  tne  restaurants.  The  question 
is  certainly  a  difticult  one ;  comestibles  of  the  sort  named 
are  often  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.”  The  only 
comfort  that  can  be  given  to  the  disturbed  Parisians  is  to 
remind  them  that  other  cities  are  as  badly  fixed  as  their 
own. 

The  Parisian  journals  notice  with  some  bitterness  the 
unfiivorable  reception  accorded  to  M.  Legouvd’s  “  Medda,” 
which  Mme.  Ristori  is  now  pierforming  at  Berlin.  The 
Germans  say  that  the  tragedy  is  utterly  wanting  in  the 
true  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  as  Voltaire,  who  in 
“  Mdrope  and  Zaire  ”  introduced  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Versailles  dressed  up  in  antique  costume.  The  French, 
however,  consider  that  the  attacks  on  “  Medda  ”  arise  from 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  on  account  of  the  numerous  proofs  of 
patriotism  given  by  the  eminent  academician.  This  seems 
very  improbable,  as  the  Germans  have  no  reason  to  feel 
sore  about  the  recent  war  or  M.  Legouvd’s  lectures,  of 
wliich  they  most  likely  never  heard. 

The  famous  story  of  the  “  stuffed  captain  ”  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army,  which  we  have  all  heard  about  but  not  under¬ 
stood,  has  at  length  received  a  satisfactory  explanation  by 
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the  official  press.  In  all  Prussian  budgets  there  figures  a 
captain  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  for  whose  pay 
the  estimates  are  charged  with  1,300  thalers,  though  the 
officer’s  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  army  list.  Tlic 
mystery  has  given  rise  to  many  humorous  but  none  the  less 
violent  attacks  from  the  progressists,  who  scented  in  the  item 
one  of  the  numerous  false  pretences  by  which  Government  was 
supposed  to  obtain  funds.  The  “  stuffed  captain,”  who  was 
again  made  the  subject  of  a  fierce  attack  in  the  latest  fight 
over  the  budget,  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  his  Majesty 
himself,  by  liis  Imperial  dignity  Captain  of  his  own  1st 
Foot  Guards.  lie  does  not,  towever,  pocket  the  1,300 
thalers  for  his  own  use,  but  pays  them  regularly  towards 
the  support  of  the  tallest  men  in  that  company  of  giants, 
for  which,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  he  has  a  constitutional 
tenderness. 

An  English  traveller  has  just  returned,  not  reluctantly, 
we  trust,  from  the  women-hating  settlement  of  Actfe,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  where  a  bachelor’s  Arcadia  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  monastic  confedera^ 
tion,  consisting  of  twenty-three  convents,  and  numbers 
more  than  seven  thousand  souls.  Soldiers  are  paid  by  the 
monks  to  guard  the  borders  of  this  happy  land,  and  no  wom¬ 
an  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  very  idea  of  woman,  whether  as 
sister,  wife,  or  mother,  seems  to  be  wholly  lost.  To  all 
sour  old  bachelors  who  complain  of  the  wiles  of  women 
seeking  to  entrap  them  into  marriage,  this  territory,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mount  Athos,  can  safely  be  recommended  as 
a  haven  of  refuge. 

A  VERY  general  impression  prevailed  that  Prince  Talley¬ 
rand’s  memoirs  would  be  shortly  published,  and  it  was 
even  rumoreil  that  they  were  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
press.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  'Tlie 
Prince  left  testamentary  directions  enjoining  that  a  space 
of  thirty  years  at  least  should  intervene  between  his  decease 
and  their  publication,  and  naming  M.  de  Bacourt,  formerly 
first  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  his 
literary  executor.  This  gentleman  has  recently  died,  and 
the  papers  and  memoirs  have  reverted,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Prince’s  will,  to  the  Duchesse  de  Sagan,  his  niece  and 
legatee.  It  has  been  by  her  decided  that  they  shall  not 
see  the  light  until  1898,  so  that  the  surviving  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  were  in  fear  and 
trembling  as  to  the  unpleasant  revelations  which  might  be 
made  concerning  them,  will  have  abundant  time  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  scene,  and  to  leave  behind  them  some 
exculpatory  evidence  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  next  generation. 

The  ^proaching  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Copernicus  has  revived  a  contest  of  long  standing 
between  Poland  and  Germaiw,  each  of  which  claims  the 
great  astronomer  as  a  son.  TTie  Germans  argue  that  he 
was  a  German  because  he  was  born  in  Thorn,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  was  under  German  rule ;  to  which  the 
Poles  reply  that  Thorn  was  then  really  a  Polish  town, 
having  bwn  separated  from  Poland  only  seven  years  before ; 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  Poles ;  that  when  he  studied 
at  Padua  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  students  of  the  Polish 
nationality ;  and  that  throughout  nis  life  he  gave  constant 
roofs  of  nis  attachment  to  Poland  and  her  king.  Poland 
as  always  honored  Copernicus  as  one  of  her  greatest  men. 
A  statue  of  him  was  erected  by  national  subscription  many 
years  ago  at  Warsaw,  and  there  are  two  others  at  Cracow, 
besides  which  numerous  Polish  medals  and  books  have  been 
issued  in  celebration  of  his  memory.  The  anniversary 
above  mentioned  will  be  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1873,  and  great  preparations  are  already  being  made 
at  Posen  for  the  occasion.  The  “  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
learning,”  in  the  old  Polish  city,  held  a  meeting  the  other 
day,  at  which  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  a  Polish 
clergyman.  Canon  Polkowski,  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best 
life  of  Copernicus,  comprising  the  results  of  the  latest  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  subject,  and  to  publish  it  in  the  Polish, 
French,  and  German  languages. 

Two  months  ago  a  violent  attack  on  some  living  poets, 
a  d  especially  on  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti,  appeared  in  the 
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Contemporary  Review.  The  article  was  entitled  “Tb 
Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,”  and  signed  “Thomas  Mait 
land” — a  name  unknown  to  fame.  The 
however,  informed  its  readers  a  fortnight  since  that  llait- 
land  was  a  nom  de  plume  for  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and 
by  implication  that  a  review  which  is  in  the  habit  of  prim, 
ing  articles  with  authentic  signatures  had  departed  fron 
its  rule  in  producing  this  fierce  onslaught  of  a  jioet  up,! 
his  brethren  of  the  craft.  This  charge  has  been  met  bt 
the  publishers  in  a  brief  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Athentevtn, 
which  sounds  like  a  distinct  denial  of  the  statement.  “Yo^ 
might,”  they  say,  “  with  eciual  propriety,  associate  with  tl» 
article  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  or  of  Mr.  Rob. 
ert  Lytton,  or  of  any  other  Robert.”  Unfortunately  fci 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  publishers,  that  gentleman,  as  if  to  stultifr 
them,  sends  a  letter  at  the  same  time  on  his  own  account,  ij 
which  he  owns  that  he  did  write  “  The  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry,”  and  adds  that  “  the  publisher  is  best  aware  of  the 
inadvertence  which  led  to  the  suppression”  of  his  name. 

A  REMARKABLE  historical  ceremony  was  performed  i; 
the  Emperor  of  Germany’s  recent  battues  at  Gohrde.  Ever 
since  the  elevation  of  that  place  to  a  royal  hunting-seat,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  conclude  the  bantjuet  in  the  palace 
by  an  “  after-chase,”  which  the  Hohenzollerns  appear  un¬ 
willing  to  discontinue  as  its  present  masters.  After  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  plates  and  dishes  some  plain  deal  tables  are 
brought  into  the  banqueting-hall  w  ith  tin  spoons  of  variom 
sizes,  apftortioned  to  Uie  members  of  the  company  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  dignity.  Around  these  tables  tbe 
company  take  their  seats.  The  chief  amusement  of  the 
sport  consists  in  beating  and  rubbing  the  spoons  on  tbe 
table  so  as  to  produce  all  varieties  of  noises  imaginable  br 
the  contact  of  wood  and  tin,  the  human  voice  being  allowed 
a  proper  share  in  the  performance.  To  add  to  the  uproar, 
the  hunting  band  play  on  their  French  horns,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  loud  cracking  of  whips  by  servants  retained  for 
the  purpose.  The  latter  two  noises  lend  the  performance 
a  sprortsmanlike  character.  The  august  personages  assem¬ 
bled  recently  at  Gohrde  are  said  to  have  proved  themseko 
great  proficients  in  the  use  of  their  spoons ;  and  if  the  en¬ 
tertainment  was  not  as  melodious  as  one  of  Wagner's  op¬ 
eras,  Prussian  papers  inform  us  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  Majesty,  it  was  at  all  events  exceedingly  mirthful. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  journal  gives  tbe 
following  account  of  an  eccentric  wine-shop  keeper  wbo 
has  just  retired  from  business :  “  A  Parisian  celebritr, 
very  celebrated,  yet  scarcely  known  to  those  not  thorougbij 
acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  Paris  life,  has  just  died  at 
the  Lariboisiere  Hospital.  I  speak  of  Dinochau,  the  laod- 
lord  of  a  common-looking  wine  shop  at  tljp  corner  of  tbe 
Rue  Navarin,  in  the  Quartier  Bredad.  On  the  first  floor  of 
this  house  was  a  table  d’hote  at  thircy  sous,  much  frequented 
by  actors,  singers,  artists,  and  journalists.  The  dinner, 
which  Dinochau’s  mother  used  to  cook  and  put  upon  tbe 
table  while  he  attended  to  the  wine  department,  was,  wbei 
markets  were  well  supplied  and  provisions  cheap,  far  better 
than  the  five-franc  banquet  of  the  expensive  hotels,  h  j 
years  gone  b^  I  have  taken  English  friends,  some  of  whom  | 
will  read  this,  to  dine  at  Dinochau’s.  It  was  one  of  tbe ; 
sights  of  Paris,  which  no  foreigner  would  have  found 
out  without  a  guide.  Tlie  manners  of  the  place  were  fiee 
and  easy.  In  hot  weather  I  have  seen  the  men  throw  | 
their  coats  and  dine  with  shirt-sleeves  displayed.  Ladiei 
were  admitted ;  and  as  no  references  were  required,  the; ! 
were  naturally  not  of  a  class  to  be  received  at  Almack'i- : 
It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  claret  and  champagne  to  bepnt  | 
on  the  table  after  dinner,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  tbe  j 
fete-day  of  one  of  the  company,  who  took  the  liberty  of  i 
treating  everybody.  The  evenings  seldom  finished  without 
songs ;  and  I  heara  at  Dinochau’s  a  first  tenor  of  the  Opea 
At  Dinochau’s  I  have  seen  Gustave  Dor^,  before  he  hjd 
made  his  reputation  as  a  painter,  playing  the  violin  with  tk 
skill  of  a  Pwanini,  his  fair  neighbors  affectionately 
ling  him,  ‘  Mon  petit  Gustave.’  Nadar,  of  balloon  iw 
photographic  celebrity,  was  a  frequenter  of  Dinochsui 
Charles  Monselet,  the  wit  and  gourmand,  and  now  the  mor 
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ilift,  was  a  constant  attendant  at  Dinochau’s,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  enormous  apjx*tite,  volunteered  to  pay  double 
jiir  tlie  double  portions  which  he  required.  Etienne  Carjat, 

I  gpginter  of  penius,  who  is  now  making  a  fortune  by  ihe 
Bore  certain,  though  less  brilliant,  career  of  a  photographer, 
used  in  those  days  to  sketch  caricatures  of  the  frequenters 
ot'  the  lah-e  d'hote.  Total  strangers  of  the  feminine  sex 
would  say  to  him,  ‘  Oh,  mon  cher  Carjat,  fais  moi  ma 
charge.”  Ho  often  complied,  ami  the  walls  of  the  dining¬ 
room  in  the  Rue  Navarin  are  hung  with  his  productions. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  is  a  caricature  of  Dinochau  him- 
jclf  with  a  corkscrew  in  a  bottle,  addressing  himself  to  a 
partv  hesitating  whether  thej^  could  make  up  money  enough 
to  pay  for  it,  and  saying,  ‘  Well,  is  the  cork  to  come  out  ¥  ’ 
Dimx'hau  freely  gave  credit  to  old  customers,  and  times 
have  been  lately  so  hard  that  many  abused  the  privilege. 
The  main  parti  f  the  fortune  he  leaves  consists  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  book-debts  for  unpaid  dinners  at  thirty  sous.” 

An  original  simile  is  becoming  a  great  desideratum.  So 
many  speeches  are  made  on  any  subject  of  general  interest 
that  it  must  be  difficult  for  speakers  to  find  any  such  gems 
of  speech  wherewith  to  deck  their  statements.  Tlie  present 
prostration  and  anticipated  resurrection  of  France  have 
flven  rise  to  many  striking  figures,  but  they  have  now  be¬ 
come  trite.  M.  Xavier  Marmier,  who  has  just  been  elected 
by  the  Franch  Academy  in  the  room  M.  de  Pongerville, 
di'ceased,  introduced  one  into  his  “  Discours  de  Reception  ” 
which  deserves  some  credit  for  originality  as  well  as  beauty. 
“There  is,”  said  he,  “in  the  depths  of  the  north  a  phenome¬ 
non  which  cannot  be  seen  without  admiration,  although  it 
is  renewed  regularly  every  year.  It  appears  in  summer  when 
the  hour  of  night  approaches.  Tlie  sun  slopes  gradually, 
slowly,  towards  the  norizon.  The  shadow  does  not  yet 
spread  itself  over  the  earth.  Only,  on  the  surface  of  the 
sky,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  white  gauze  which  slightly  dims 
its  brightness,  and  in  the  woods,  on  the  fields,  on  the  waters, 
there  is  a  great  silence.  Nature  slumbers.  Then,  sudden¬ 
ly,  behold  the  east  clothes  itself  with  purple,  the  luminous 
rays  reappear,  and  movement  springs  to  life  again.  It  is  the 
awakening,  it  is  the  dawn,  it  is  the  day  which  begins  again 
linked  to  the  day  which  has  come  to  an  end.  Wnile  recall¬ 
ing  this  spectacle,  which  I  have  so  often  contemplated  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  I  think  that  nations  in  their  summer 
time  have  phases  in  which  their  vital  force  seems  to  become 
benumbed,  when  the  sun  of  their  glory  seems  to  withdraw. 
But,  patience  I  it  will  again  be  seen  in  all  its  splendor,  that 
immortal  sun  which  no  ocean  can  extinguish,  which  no 
n^ht  can  veil.” 

A  St.  Petersburg  letter-writer  gives  the  details  of  a 
fatal  duel  which  has  lately  caused  a  sensation  in  that 
capital.  Two  young  officers.  Cornet  Kobcleff’,  of  the  horse- 
giiards,  and  Lieutenant  Rulitscheff,  of  the  Preobrajenski 
regiment,  are  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  spend 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  together.  One  afternoon 
Bulitechelf,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  lets  drop  a  re¬ 
mark  to  the  effect  that  rumors  are  afloat  of  underhand 
dealinws  at  play  on  the  part  of  the  guard’s  officers,  and 
that,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps,  such  stories  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass.  Kobeleff,  with  this  observation  weighing 
on  his  mind,  repeats  it  tbe  same  evening  to  his  brother 
officers  at  mess,  who  on  the  following  day  call  BulitscheBT 
to  account.  Rulitscheff  “  cannot  name  his  authority,”  “  has 
heard  the  same  thing  from  several  persons,”  “does  not 
remember  the  name  of  any  one  in  particular ;  ”  in  short,  he 
IS  held  responsible,  and  a  written  apology  demanded.  This 
after  some  altercation  he  agrees  to  give,  on  condition  of  its 
being  returned  to  him  forthwith,  in  defiance  of  which 
agreement  the  guardsmen  retain  it  as  a  trophy.  Mean¬ 
while,^  the  Preobrajenski  officers,  learning  what  has  passed, 
npbraid  Rulitscheff  with  having  disgraced  them,  and  tell 
™  that  he  must  leave  the  regiment  at  once.  Rulitscheff, 
fmous  in  his  turn,  replies  vehemently  that  he  will  not, 
that  the  guard’s  officers  have  deceived  him,  and  that  rather 
than  leave,  he  will  fight  them  all  in  turn.  He  accordingly 
rend*  a  cartel  to  the  offenders,  reproaching  them  with  their 
breach  of  faith,  and  demanding  satisfaction.  The  man 


chosen  to  accept  the  challenge  is  poor  young  Kobeleff  him¬ 
self;  the  two  meet  on  the  plain  beyond  the  Moskovski 
barrier,  and  Rulitscheff  mortally  wounds  his  old  friend 
and  comrade,  escaping  himself  unhurt.  It  is  believed  that 
Rulitscheff  will  shortly  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  regi¬ 
ment. 

• 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Paris  Figaro  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  reception  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  as  successor 
to  the  chair  of  Sainte  Reuve  in  the  Acade'mie  Franfaise. 
Tlie  weather  was  fine  and  the  session  prompt  and  full.  The 
Duke  d’Aumale,  Dumas,Toxier,  Levy,  Rressant,  Chamfleury, 
and  other  celebrities  were  present,  with  a  bevy  of  elegantly 
dressed  ladies.  M.  Janin  pronounced  an  eloquent  and  dis¬ 
criminating  eulogy  upon  the  peerless  French  critic.  He 
had,  said  the  orator,  in  a  supreme  degree,  the  literary  intcL 
ligence.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  varied  scope  and 
subtle  versatility  of  his  mind.  With  slight  apparent  mate¬ 
rials  he  deduced  and  discussed  grand  questions.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  himself,  not  to  the  superficial  reader  eager  to  know 
the  petty  gossip  of  the  week ;  he  appealed  to  the  calm 
judgment,  to  readers  who  had  the  time  and  inclination  to 
read  thoughtfully,  to  compare  and  to  judge.  Sainte  Reuve 
had  become  the  adopted  son  of  Herodotus  and  Plato,  of 
Menander  and  Anacreon ;  he  had  caught  their  very  accent, 
and  no  one  so  gracefully  followed  in  their  most  delicate  de¬ 
velopments.  “  I  am  resolved,”  he  wrote,  “  to  end  my  days 
with  dignity  and  sweetness.  This  is  my  dream :  to  write, 
from  time  to  time,  agreeable  things ;  to  read  what  is  both 
pleasant  and  serious,  but  not  to  write  too  much ;  to  cultivate  my 
friends  ;  to  reserve  my  resources  for  the  relations  and  duties 
of  every  day,  and  learn  how  to  dispense  them  spiontaneous- 
ly,  and  give  more  to  my  intimates  than  to  the  public,  thus 
preserving  what  is  most  fine  and  tender  —  the  flower  of  my¬ 
self  within ;  to  enjoy  with  moderation,  in  a  sweet  commerce 
of  intelligence  and  the  sentiment  of  declining  years.”  The 

Siroratiun  of  M.  Janin  was  touching  and  elo<}uent.  Sainte 
euve  was  declared  happy  in  his  death,  inasmuch  as  it 
saved  him  from  witnessing  the  disasters  of  his  country. 
“  Had  he  beheld  the  abominable  atrocities  of  the  Commune 
and  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  would  have 
been  more  than  ever  proud  to  belong  to  their  illustrious 
Academy,  to  which  his  mourning  country  takes  for  her  ora¬ 
tors,  her  defenders,  her  ministers,  her  ambassadors  —  the 
consolers  of  her  sorrows  and  the  representatives  of  her 
courage.”  M.  Camille  Doucet  responded  to  the  address  of 
M.  Janin.  He  referred  in  warm  terms  to  Villemain  and 
Lamartine,  and  then  continued  the  Academic  tribute  to 
Sainte  Reuve,  and  cited  a  passage  from  Janin  wherein  he 
celebrates  his  own  domestic  happiness.  The  presence  of 
Madame  Janin  added  to  the  entnusiastic  applause  of  the 
assembly.  Addressing  M.  Janin,  he  said:  —  “Happiness 
has  been  faithful  to  you,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  been 
true  in  ailversity.  On  the  day  when  the  sovereign  you 
loved  on  the  tlirone  died  in  exile,  far  from  the  land  which 
had  easily  forgotten  him,  after  having  retraced  his  life  and 
vindicated  his  memory,  in  a  feuiUeton  which  deserved  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  a  volume,  you  truly  concluded  with  the  declara¬ 
tion,  ‘  For  eighteen  years  he  gave  us,  at  the  {>eril  of  his 
crown,  happy  security.’  ”  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  dome  of 
the  Institute  echoed  such  plaudits  as  followed  this  allusion 
to  Louis  Phillipe ;  whereupon  hisses  came  from  the  Rona- 
partists.  The  Duke  d’Aumale,  at  the  end  of  the  oration, 
went  to  M.  Jauin’s  chair  and  congratulated  him.  On  the 
latter’s  return  home,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  beautiful  marble  bust  of  himself,  the  gift  of  his  friends, 
placed  by  them  in  the  salon  of  bis  house  at  Passy,  and 
crowned  with  flowers. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  DaUg  News  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  M.  Regnault,  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
method  of  engraving  on  steel,  who  recently  committed  sui¬ 
cide  in  a  wretched  garret  in  the  Place  Louvois :  —  “  Poor 
as  he  was,  it  was  not  poverty  which  drove  him  to  selfde¬ 
struction,  for  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  misery 
cheerfully  in  the  face.  He  had  a  favorite  dog,  who  died  a 
natural  death  in  his  arms  a  few  days  before  he  threw  down 
his  own  burden  of  care.  He  bad  often  said  that  this  dog. 
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named  Cherie,  was  Lis  onijr  friend,  and  that  he  would  never 
survive  it.  He  was  as  good  as  his  wcmi.  I  have  as¬ 
certained  the  truth  of  the  sad  stoiy  from  poor  Reg- 
nault’s  most  intimate  friend  (it  was  a  misantnropic  de¬ 
lusion  which  led  him  to  say  he  had  no  friends),  and 
from  personal  recollection  of  him  I  can  quite  understand 
his  courting  death  as  he  did.  Kcgnault  brought  out  a  serial 
containing  exquisite  engravings  of  historical  women  in 
France.  lie  made  an  encouraging  sum  of  money  by  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Victor  Noir  immediately  after  his  assassination  by 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  AVhen  war  was  declared  against 
Ptaissia  last  year  he  left  Paris  for  England,  because  his  prin¬ 
ciples  did  not  allow  him  to  shed  blood,  and  he  refused  to 
serve  in  the  National  Guard.  He  paid  extra  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  dog,  a  very  big  one,  in  the  railway,  and  amved 
with  scarcely  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  in  London.  There  for 
a  short  time,  thanks  to  letters  of  introduction  with  which 
he  was  furnished,  he  gained  a  precarious  living  by  giving 
drawing  lessons.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  he  turned  up 
at  Tours  —  always  with  his  dog.  There  I  saw  him.  Know¬ 
ing  how  distressed  he  was,  I  encouraged  him  to  drop  in  at 
my  lodgings  at  supper  time,  but  he  was  so  proud  that  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  him  to  eat.  He  would,  however,  ask 
for  something  for  his  dog.  The  dog  was  fat,  and  he  was  lean 
—  so  lean  that  he  might  have  played  the  apothecary  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  without  any  making  up.  Specimens  of 
his  best  engravings  were  displayed  in  a  snop  of  the  High- 
street  of  Tours,  but  at  that  anxious  time  there  was  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  such  wares.  His  only  means  of  subsistence 
were  two  francs  a  day,  which  he  got  in  the  office  of  the 
Monileur  for  writing  the  addresses  of  subscribers  on  little 
strips  of  paper  when  the  journal  was  folded  for  the 
post.  One  day  in  November,  1870,  he  found  means,  prob¬ 
ably  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  printers  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  office,  to  issue  a  flaming  prospectus  about  a  balloon 
of  his  invention,  which  he  said  would  be  the  saving  of  the 
country,  because  it  would  carry  into  Paris,  over  the  heads 
of  the  Prussian  besiegers,  sixty  bullocks  at  a  time.  The 
ratiocination  by  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  the  invention  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  disordered 
brain.  He  sent  a  proof  of  the  prospectus  to  a  lady  who 
had  been  of  some  use  to  him  by  introductions  to  London, 
and  said  he  desired  to  have  her  name  at  the  head  of  a 
subscription  which  he  was  sure  would  become  universal. 
This  lady,  not  wishing  to  connect  her  name  with  a  mad 
project,  but  knowing  that  Kcgnault  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  recommended  him  to  get  some  person  of  more 
scientific  authority  to  head  his  list,  and,  while  not  pre¬ 
suming  to  patronize  his  invention,  begged  to  offer  five 
firancs  towards  the  expenses  of  printing.  Kcgnault  re¬ 
turned  the  five  francs  in  a  bitteny-worued  letter,  saying 
that  after  this  check  he  was  disheartened,  and  had  no  hope 
in  his  project.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  it,  and  I 
believe  that  charitably  offered  five  francs,  which  he  would 
not  take,  was  tlie  only  subscription  he  ever  received. 
What  became  of  him  during  the  last  year  I  do  not  know. 
But  during  one  of  the  most  intensely  cold  days  of  this 
prematurely  cold  winter  his  dog  died.  In  the  wretched 
lodging,  which  it  is  wonderful  that  he  should  have  found 
means  to  pay  the  rent  of  for  many  years,  he  was  found 
dead,  with  the  corpse  of  his  dog  in  his  arms.  Stiffly 
clasped  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  a  phial  contain¬ 
ing  arsenic  was  found.  A  paper  on  his  table  recapitulated 
what  he  had  before  said  to  fnends,  that  he  had  long  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  survive  his  dog.” 


LITTLE  CHINCHILLA. 

A.  SKATING  SONO. 

She  wears  the  shortest  skirts, 

And  shows  the  wliitcst  frilling; 
She  looks,  as  Queen  of  Flirts, 
Miraculously  killing  I 
8he’ll  skim  the  thinnest  ice. 

As  light  as  Queen  Camilla ; 
She  looks  supremely  nice  — 

My  little  ]:«t  Chincliilla  I 
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Oh,  should  the  gracious  fates. 

But  deign  to  be  propitious, 

I  strap  her  fairy  skates 
On  furry  boots  delicious. 

Her  willing  hand  I  take. 

In  spite  of  Aunt  Priscilla ; 

Then  speed  I  o’er  the  lake, 

With  little  love  Chinchilla ! 


The  daintiest  of  doves. 

With  roses  on  her  real-skin. 
With  tiny  hands  in  gloves 
Made  of  the  softest  seal-skin ; 
A  gossamer  white  “  cloud,” 

She  wears  like  a  mantilla ; 
I’m  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 
With  little  sweet  CliinchUla  t 


The  warmth  of  her  regard 
1  take  as  sort  of  token  ; 
Although  ’tis  freezing  hard. 
Our  social  ice  is  broken  1 
Coquettish  in  her  furs. 

Sue  minds  not  my  manilla ; 
Ah  !  what  a  glance  is  hers. 
My  little  dear  Chinchilla  1 


She’ll  figure,  glide,  and  twirl, 
And  worry  the  officials ; 
She’ll  cut  out  every  girl 
As  easy  as  initials  1 
Oh,  I  could  skate  for  miles. 
Or  dance  a  seguidilla, 
Cheered  by  the  sunny  smiles 
Of  little  smart  Chinchilla  ! 


Had  I  enough  a  year 
To  find  my  sweet  in  sable. 
To  wrap  my  dainty  dear 
In  ermine  were  I  able ; 

Had  I  a  longer  purse, 

A  neat  suburban  villa. 

For  better  or  for  worse, 

I’d  take  my  pet  Chinchilla ! 


Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Kemedt.  —  “  Nothing  so  successW  ’ 
—  TIteo,  Metcalf,  Apothecary,  Boston. 

Fob  Throat  Diseases  and  Affections  of  the  Cihst,’ 

“  Brown’s  Bronchial  TrocAe*  ”  are  of  value.  For  Coughs,  Initi- 
tion  of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold  or  unusual  exertion  of  ik 
vocal  organs,  in  speaking  in  public,  or  singing,  they  prodoe 
beneficial  results. 

Sec  advertisement  of  “  White’s  Specialty  fob  Dii 
FEPSiA  ”  in  this  number. 

The  American  House,  Boston,  is  in  the  centre  of  bnsint”, 
and  contiguous  to  places  of  amusement  and  public  interest,  b 
fine  suites  of  rooms,  elevator,  cafe,  billiard-halls,  and  conrteoii 
employes,  render  it  in  reality  a  home  for  the  traveller. 

Example  for  the  Ladies.  —  Miss  C - ,  of  Troy,  N.T, 

with  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  earned  in  3  years  and  11 
months  $2,30.s.92;  stitching  638,652  collars,  the  length  d 
seam  being  380,602  yards,  and  the  number  of  stitches  117,1  W,3M; 
an  average  of  100,000  a  day  and  12,500  an  hour.  This  stitchiii 
was  all  done  by  foot  power,  and  the  machine  is  still  in  petto 
order.  It  had  no  extra  care,  but  was  simply  oiled  and  clesiwi 
daily.  This  amount  of  stitching  by  hand,  at  30  stitchei » 
minute,  would  have  been  more  than  20  years’  work. 

A  Harmless  and  most  delightful  toilet  preparation  forhHi' 
tifying  the  complexion  and  preserving  the  skm  is  Laird’s  “  Bleep  | 
of  Youth.”  Genuine  prepared  only  by  George  W.  Laird.  Its  ■ 
perfectly  simple  and  pure,  and  warranted  free  from  anymateti* 
detrimental  to  health.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  old  fashion  b<«- 
tifiers,  such  as  powders,  chalk,  mecn,  fun,  &c.,  &c.,  for  imparOW 
youth  and  beauty  to  the  skin.  The  “  Koom  of  Youth”  u  P* 
eiable  to  any  other  preparation  olfered  for  the  same  pnrpost 
Sold  at  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods  stores.  Depot,  5  uw 
Street,  New  York. 


